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WARTIME ATTENDANCE REMINDER POSTCARDS 


@ These are in colors and will 
EEP_ prove valued assistants to men 
o%* — of attendance committees. 
“a Throw in the clutch, hold on 






















Times and conditions have 
changed since the last cards 
were placed before clubs of 


Kiwanis. G 2 
(Gj 


to your hat, and come truckin’ 








beck to the Kiwanis meeting. 


Then we'll really be in high gear. / 















Sold only in 
sets of 10 two 
color cards of 
each of the 
12 designs (120 


cards) for 


$1.00 


post-paid. 
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younny’s cot MUS cun 


He's in there slugging. Back him up 





by taking an active part in your 


Kiwanis home-front program. 





KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS ~~“ 
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Here are excerpts from comments written by men 
THIS A D WRITTEN who bought Roe Fulkerson’s book, “My Personal 
Pages.” They can tell you better than we can, why 
you shouldn’t go another day without owning a copy 
g Y KI WA NIA NS of this famous volume of humor and philosophy. 
“Just read for the third time . . . a tonic and inspi 
ration,” says P. A. Taylor, South Norwalk, Conn. 


FROM VA NCOUVER ““"He Aint Heavy, He’s My Brother’, worth the one 
buck alone,” writes W. P. Baker, Raleigh, N. C. 
TO SAVANNAH 











“How to Forget Your Troubles 
in One Easy Lesson” 


James E. Averett, Savannah, Ga., says Roe’s book 
teaches you how to forget your troubles. 


“Full of human interest stories that appeal to the en- 
tire family from ten year olds to Grandmas,” writes Mrs. 
Earl Bartchy, Wooster, O. 





"I read it out loud to my wife and friends ... we all 
laugh and cry together . . .” says Dr. John C. Graves, 





One of the illustrations from “My Personal 


Kilgore, Tex. Pages,” showing Roe having a chat with a statue. 
It's ". . . a treasure to be treasured . . .” writes Roy 

A eee PS “Should Be On Every Kiwanian’s Desk” 
“Enclosed is a dollar bill for another copy which I am says Lewis P. Alabaster, Riverside, Cal. 


presenting to the Rosenberg Public Library in the name 


"A a i d 
of my home club,” writes Harry W. Rogers, Galveston, Tex. wonderful gift especially recommended for the sick an 


convalescent,” says H. N. Fisch, Fort Worth, Tex. 


“Ordered one, enjoyed it so much, order five more,” writes Walter 
V. Woodward, Okla. 


“Treasure chest of literary gems,” thinks W. M. Anderson, Troy, Ala. 


“Some say it takes them back to when... but I say it takes me ahead, to realization of 
better living . . .” writes P. A. Manross, London, Ont. 







“I'll Get a Lot of Sermons Out of That’ 


“After reading I thought it’s a good book for our preacher, Dr. Atkinson ... gave him a 
copy for Christmas .. . he says ‘I'll get a lot of sermons out of that,’ writes F. H. Campbell, 


Logan, W. Va. 














“Worth a lot of sermons . . . practical in every day human 
relations . . .” thinks William H. Francis, Pocatello, Idaho. 


“Entire family enjoys it with me,” says E. H. Becker, Royal 
Oak, Mich. 

“A tonic for the blues,” says F. Chenoweth, Vancouver, B. C. 

“The book is a gem . . . homespun philosophy stimulating,” 
writes H. C. Eargle, Springfield, Mo. 


“Fine source material for talks,” agrees E. B. Breithaupt. 
Lansing, Mich. 


SECOND 
PRINTING 


First printing sold 
out in 45 days. 
Order now to be 
sure of a copy. 


T postpaid 


Order today from 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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. We had no water when we went off and we had no food. There was no 
rain until the eighth night. We saw nothing in the way of searching planes or 
ships. The little boy in my boat had an issue Bible in the pocket of his jumper, 
and the second day out we organized prayer meetings in the evening and morn- 
ing and took turn about reading passages from the Bible, and frankly and 
humbly we prayed for our deliverance. Within an hour after one prayer meet- 
ing a sea gull came in and landed on my head.” Here was both immediate 
food and the bait for catching fish. Life was sustained. 

—From an interview with Captain Eddie Rickenbacker 
after rescue of himself and companions. \ 





HATEVER 1943 may bring, we have a weapon not pos- 
sessed by our enemies .. . FAITH! It is stronger than 
tanks and planes and guns, and human venom. It is 

an invincible force, requiring no vast plants, no camps, no reserves 
of material armament. It needs no intricate fabrication . . . no 


stock-piles behind the lines. FAITH is within us . . . a God-given 


power, against which no peril of darkness may long prevail. EF ap R ] g@ M4 33 


From every quarter of the embattled globe, where we fight, 





come stories of this beautiful, spiritual Faith. A tough Corporal “Faith is the substance of 
in a mortar pit on Guadalcanal, with his wounded around him things hoped for, the evidence 
prayed for a solid hour when a relentless foe showered death of things not seen.”——Heb. 11:1 


around them. “There are no atheists in foxholes” has become a 
tradition. From North Africa comes the story that the top gunner 
of a British bomber “was sitting on the floor reading his Bible.” 


They hold it in their souls . . . these fighting men: “If history 
teaches anything, it is that no nation is great and no nation is 
strong unless its people are imbued with FAITH—a righteous 


FAITH.” 


1943 therefore sets up as its standard, on the Fighting Fronts 
and at home, this undefeatable weapon—Divine FAITH. 


ATTEND CHURCH REGULARLY 


The International Committee on Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims, of which 
Fount H. Rion of Palatka, Florida, is chairman, presents this effort of the Oshawa, Ontario, 
Kiwanis club and commends it to committees and clubs throughout the organization. 
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RESERVATION 
NO TRESPASSING 


This picture is presented because it proves very definitely and very positively that Victory 
comes first here in North America and if we have to give up the biggest hotel in the world 
to make that victory nearer—well go ahead and take the biggest hotel. Hotel Stevens has gone 
to war in a big way and as a matter of fact it is not leased, the government has purchased it, 
so the lobbies and lounges and restaurants and banquet rooms and the shops are for young men 
in uniform. Still looks sort of strange to see “Keep Out” in a hotel lobby, or at a hotel entrance. 
No more breakfasts in bed, no more “Send me a menu and a waiter, Room Service, please,” 
no more “Please Do Not Disturb” signs. Hotel Stevens is in the army now. 
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UTTING aside techni- 


calities, inflation simply 


means that demand — 
the spending power in the 
hands of the people — is 


greater than the supply of 
things to be bought. Every- 
one knows what happens 
when demand outruns supply. 
When the World Series 
comes to town the demand 
for seats outruns — supply. 
Then the ticket — scalpers 
peddle tickets at two or three 
times the regular price. That’s 
the way it is with inflation, 
except that inflation is gen- 
eral. It affects all prices. 

The classic example — al- 
though not too accurate for 
America — is Germany after 
the first world war. 
so fast the German people had to carry their money around 
in baskets. The purchasing power of the mark fell so rapidly 
that before it left the presses it wasn’t worth the paper it 
was printed on. It fell to one-trillionth part of its old value. 
That means twelve zeros added to the price. A $35.00 suit 
would be marked up to $35,000,000,000,000, a five-cent cup 
of coffee to $50,000,000,000. 

We’ve all heard that before. Too many times. We don’t 
believe anyone is going to pay fifty billion dollars for a cup 
of coffee here and get away with it. Of course not. Before 
anything could happen like that in the United States we 
would have to be like Germany in the early twenties—de- 
feated, morally and politically, exhausted and _ financially 
bankrupt. That won’t happen here. But that doesn’t mean 
we can laugh off the threat of inflation. 

A five-cent cup of coffee will never go to fifty billion 
dollars but it could easily rise to 15 or 25 cents and be hard 
to get at that. Sensible men in and out of government who 


ernment.” 


standable terms. 


Everyone has heard how prices rose 


“I can’t make head or tail out of this inflation 
business. What of it? | couldn’t do anything about 
it if | did understand it. After all it’s up to the gov- 


We asked for a government explanation 


but it is official and authentic and comes from the 


Office of War Information.—Editor. 


BE‘ 





are not given to hysteria 
think it is quite possible that 
the cost of living might 
double or even quadruple if 
we muff the ball on inflation. 
After all, 
doubled in the last war, and 


the potentials of inflation this 


the cost of living 


time are enormously greater. 
If that happened it would 
be bad enough. People living 


on wages might get more 


wages but the chances are 


that the cost of living would 


— . rise faster. Workers living 

and here it is, in pretty plain, clear and under- sisal ee hain. 
There can be no author named firemen, policemen — and 

people with savings, invest 


ments, pensions, insurance 
would be particularly hard 
hit. Think what it would 


millions of holders of social security cards to 
that they 
It would 
security and no 


mean to the 


find when their old-age pensions came due could 


buy only one quarter of what they should buy. 


mean just the difference 
So inflation is everybody’s baby. 


between social 
security at all. 

Now for the condition that threatens us with a disastrous 
rise in living costs today. Our people today have more 
money to spend than ever before in all their history. And 
every day they have less goods on which to spend it. There 
is no mystery about this. Both the increase in spending 
power and the decrease in goods to purchase are the direct 
results of the war program. 

The Government is now spending for war at the rate of 
$6,000,000,000 a month. Employment has been rising, wages 
have been rising, total pay rolls have been rising. That 
means the national income has been rising. In 1942 it 
reached the new record height of around $115,000,000,000, 

While all this has been going on, what has happened to 


supply ? 








In the consideration of all the meas- 
ures in the President’s program to con- 
trol living costs the question naturally 
arises whether, with all the hardships 
and sacrifice involved, we actually can 
forestall inflation. 

The only honest answer is that it 
will rest with the people. Government 
can only take the hard, unpopular steps 
that are needed if there is widespread 
popular support. Even when these steps 
are taken, they 
patriotic cooperation. 


can be successful only 
it there 
Taxes can scarcely be drawn up harsh 
enough to mop up all the surplus spend- 
ing power that will exist. The balance 
must be taken care of by the voluntary 
restraint of citizens in saving, not 
spending, as much as they possibly can. 
It may be that in any circumstances 
living costs will rise a little more. But 
the difference between a moderate price 
rise and an uncontrolled inflation is the 
difference between a mild stimulant and 
a gallon of alcohol. 
For the time being we are called upon 
to turn our backs on many of our 
former peacetime goals. Instead of re- 
stricting production and expanding con- 
sumption, we must expand production 
and restrict consumption. Instead of 
limiting hours and increasing wages, we 
must work longer and stabilize wages. 
Instead of raising prices, we must hold 
down prices. Instead of raising the 
standard of living, we must lower it. 
These things are not easy. But there 
If we fail to make 
these sacrifices willingly and intelligent- 
ly, they will be exacted of us brutally 
and unintelligently by the forces of war- 
time inflation. In that case we shall 
have gained nothing. We shall have 
handicapped our own war effort and 


is no avoiding them. 


have jeopardized the peace to follow by 
saddling our country with economic and 
social dislocations of a profoundly weak- 
ening character. 

With all the difficulties, 
sound grounds for courage. 


there are 
More than 
anything else, the struggle to avert in- 
flation is a test of the intelligence, self 
control and patriotism of all the people. 
No nation ever had a better chance to 
pass that test. 

The manufacture of hundreds of ar- 
ticles — automobiles, radios, household 
goods from vacuum cleaners to curtain 
rods—has been stopped so ships, planes, 
tanks, and guns can be made. At cur- 
rent dollar values the estimated supply 
of goods available for civilians in 1942 
came to only $82,000,000,000, 


That, again, is only the beginning. 


In 1943 the supply will be still lower 
and the national income still higher. 

In one way or another this great 
discrepancy between potential spending 
and the supply of goods available must 
be reconciled. There are only two ways. 

Prices can rise until the cost of the 
goods available equals the amount of 
That is what has al- 
ways happened elsewhere under such 
conditions. That is inflation. 

That is one possibility. It is not pleas- 


money available. 


ant. The alternative is to control the 
volume of spending by taxing heavily, 
keeping profits at a low, reasonable 
level, fixing ceilings on prices and rents, 
putting limits upon wage increases, pre- 
venting farm prices from rising, limit- 
ing consumer credit, pursuing an ener- 
getic program of war savings and debt 
and rationing all essential 
That is not 


repayment, 
goods that become scarce. 
pleasant either. 

Limiting 
taxes than we ever have dreamed of— 
taxes that dig into the income of the 
people right down to the border line of 


spending means heavier 


bare subsistence. 

We cannot do the job simply by tax- 
ing corporations and the rich. The fact 
is that, although this is a rich nation, 
it is not a nation of rich men; most of 
our people have low incomes. 

The overwhelming majority of all 
consumers representing the largest part 
of our total consumption, consists of 
people in what we call the lower-income 
groups. We must face the harsh neces- 
sity of taxing away part of the income 
of these people. As President Roosevelt 
has said, our standards of living must 


come down. 











WAR SAVINGS doom 


.] 
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That means not only heavier taxes 
than ever before, but also that we put 
aside part of our incomes in war bonds, 
lending the money to the government 
instead of spending it. 

It will not 


suffice to take away excess spending 


Even that is not enough. 


power through taxes and investment in 
war bonds, if at the same time, new 
quantities of excess spending are re- 
leased through a continued stream of 
higher wages or even higher farm 
We must not merely siphon off 
we must limit 


prices. 
existing spending power ; 
future increases. That is why wages 
have been stabilized. 

For many years farm prices have 
been too low. Our national policy had 
been to do everything possible,to raise 
them. In the three years of the war 
farm prices have risen steadily—imore 
than twice as much as the average level 
of all prices. 

Every time farm prices go up the 
which leads to de- 
When wages 


cost of living rises, 
mands for higher wages. 
rise, the costs of manufactured goods 
go up. Since “parity” is based on the 
relationship between what the farmer 
receives for his produce and what he 
pays for the things he buys, such price 
rises lift the definition of 
meaning still higher farm prices. 

To have attempted to reach 110 per- 
cent of parity for farm prices, or higher, 
would have meant impossible boosts in 


“parity,” 


living costs, which, in turn, would have 
made wage stabilization impossible. We 
would have had inflation. That is why 
wages and farm prices were stabilized 


imultaneously, 





"The balance must be taken care of by the voluntary restraint of citizens." 


sie elated 


: 
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HIS is a time that tests the 

Good Neighbor policy. Our 

neighboring republics, facing 
serious wartime economic problems, 
might well repeat the old saying: “A 
friend in need is a friend indeed.” They 
need our help today, just as our war in- 
dustries need the metals, rubber, fibers 
and other products of the countries to 
the South. It is a reciprocal need which 
demands mutual aid. Many of these 
needs are included in the basic economy 
program of the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. 

But first let us take a quick look at 
the economic background. Probably no 
other group of countries in the world 
has been so heavily dependent upon 
foreign trade as the other American 
republics. The trade of most of our 
neighboring republics has revolved 
around one or two big staples: 
sugar, oil, cotton, bananas, meat, cop- 


This extraordinary de- 


coffee, 


per, cocoa. 
pendence upon a few basic commodities 
exposed their economies to changes in 
foreign trade. 

South America, for instance, had a 
$500,000,000 market for commodities on 
the European continent. When war and 
the collapse of France closed this 
market, the repercussions in the other 
Americas threatened serious conse- 
quences. 

Fortunately for our neighbors’ trade, 
the United States about the same time 
France fell launched its huge arma- 
ment program. This made a big market 
for wool, metals and other materials 
from hemisphere sources. United States 
buying, accompanied by rising prices, 
largely offset in the latter half of 1940 
and in 1941 the loss of European 
markets for Latin America. With the 


Foreign trade has changed and 
it is necessary that there be 
closer understanding of great 
problems facing the continents. 


dollars they obtained from this trade, 
the Americas to the South were able 
to purchase from North American in- 
dustry machinery, steel, chemicals and 
other industrial goods and materials 
they needed to replace former supplies 
from Europe. 

As a result, in 1941, our purchases 
from the other Americas rose to more 
than $1,000,000,000, the largest total 
since 1929. Despite increased imports 
from the United States, the twenty 
American republics South of us had a 
favorable balance in 1941 trade with 
the United States totalling more than 
$100,000,000. For 1942, it is indicated, 
this favorable balance will be still 
greater, although the surplus of exports 
to the United States over imports re- 
sults partly from curtailment of imports 
because of the shipping shortage and 
concentration of United States industry 
upon war work. 

But strategic materials are not evenly 


Mutual Aid 
Among the 


Americas 


By John C. McClintock 


ASSISTANT COORDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


distributed in the Western Hemisphere. 
What war industry wants most are 
metals — copper, lead, zinc, iron ore, 
bauxite, manganese. There is an abun- 
dance of these resources in the Western 
Hemisphere. These resources, in fact, 
represent the balance of power in the 
world battle for production to. equip 
armies for the final decision on the 
fighting fronts. Yet, for peacetime 
trade, the economies of most of the 
countries to the South have _ been 
founded chiefly on coffee, sugar, ba- 
nanas, cocoa, grains. Such staples of 
peacetime trade today carry lesser rat- 
ings for shipping space than bauxite, 
manganese, copper, rubber. 

Thus wartime planning among the 
Americas for mutual aid must consider 
the effects of trade disruption upon 
areas which have not enjoyed booms 
from expansion of strategic production. 
Minerals are stored mainly in the moun- 
tain ranges of Mexico and the Andes, 
the lofty spinal column which runs 
from North America through Mexico 
and Central America down the West 
Coast of South America. Activity in 
Chilean and Mexican mining industry 
does not mean necessarily that Cuba, 
with her sugar, or Honduras, dependent 
upon banana exports, likewise have 
fared well economically from tremen- 
dous United States demand for war 
materials. Rather, while Mexican min- 
ing booms, Cuba, with her sugar, might 
face bleak prospects unless something 
were done to facilitate readjustments 
to trade changes. 

With this background, the meaning 
of the basic economy program becomes 
clearer. This program was worked out 
soon after the Rio conference to carry 


(Turn to page 40) 

































By 
Don Terrio 


6s 1 \'1 do you mean, | can't 


come in? I’ve stopped 


here every time I’ve been 


in Chicago for years!” said the strong- 


minded woman at the front door of the 


Stevens Hotel early last August. 


“I’m sorry, ma’am, but you won't be 


able to stop here tonight, unless you 


stay with a bunch of soldiers. 


the 


want to 


You see, \rmy has taken over,” 
said a smiling guard. 

The woman looked at the uniformed 
men scurrying around, at the silver and 
gold of officers’ insignia, and at the size 
of the husky guard. She meekly said, 
“Oh, I see,” and went off to find another 
hotel. 

Up until midnight on July 31, the 
Stevens’ publicity boys were busy tout- 
hotel.” 


in, the touting 


the “world’s largest 


Chen Uncle 


ing it as 


Sam walked 
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When the greatest hotel in all 
the world puts a “Keep Out” 
sign in the lobby it must be 
that there’s a war being waged. 


as 
KO 


Go 


government announced purchase of the 
building for $6,000,000. 


hotels, the government either leases or 


In taking over 
buys. It buys when the estimated pur- 
chase price less salvage is less than the 
cost of leasing and rehabilitation. 

If our woman visitor returned today, 
however, she would be able to use 
something made possible by this new 
school. Over busy Michigan Boulevard 
is a pedestrian bridge, made of steel 
salvaged from the old torn-down Cen- 
tury of Progress buildings. It was built 
by the Chicago Park District so students 
wouldn’t disrupt motor traffic when they 


drills 


and retreat in Grant Park, but civilians 


crossed the street en masse for 


may also use it. 
A former hotel guest would find many 





Aerial view of group of students in Grant Park which is across the street from the Stevens. 


stopped, and Chicago had its first Army 


post since 1858, when Fort Dearborn 


burned. 
became a 


The 3,000 room Stevens 


huge training center for radio opera- 


ters and mechanics, “Unit No. 1, 
Chicago Schools, Army Air Forces 
Technical Training Command.” As a 


follow-up move, on December 12, the 


surprises at the old Stevens. Gone are 
the taxi-calling doormen and the fast- 
stepping bell-hops. At the door stands 
a sign, “U. S. Military Reservation, No 
Trespassing.” Military Police with two 
racks of loaded rifles nearby underscore 
iis meaning. 

Guests at the Stevens were a cosmo- 


politan lot, many of them celebrities and 
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Three army instructors in the radio 
‘ operating division examine the 
students are new to Chicago. Accord- code tape in the master control 
ing to an official poll, 70% of them are room at the Coliseum. There are 
in the Windy City for the first time, a *wenty different code sending ma- 

i ‘3 . chines. The messages are piped 
large number have never been in a  o all class rooms and instructors 


building over four stories high, and can select the speed they want 
for each student. 


globe trotters. But most of today’s 


20% have never been outside the state 
in which they were born. 

Although these thousands are new, 
many old faces remain in the building. 
Flevator men, house men, switchboard 
operators, clerks, engineers, kitchen 
help, chefs, are all civilians. Only 
change in the nature of many of their 
jobs was that they became Civil Service 
appointees. No fear of K. P. duties for 
students here! 

Major General Walter R. Weaver, 
commanding general of the Technical 
Training Command, has also issued a 
directive calling for the replacement 
with civilians of all Army men under 
45 and not in active war work who are 
fit for combat duty. Girls are driving 
staff cars around the Stevens today, 
and the officers love it. 

So the men rub elbows with pretty 
girl workers at counters in the “co- 
educational” Post Exchanges, and more 
pretty girls wait on them. The boys are 
justified in liking life like this! 

Gone are the days when life was free 
and easy for those who slept within 






















New soldiers in Uncle Sam's expanding Air 
Forces arrive at the former Stevens Hotel to be 
enrolled in radio operator-mechanics' classes. 


Five thousand students can be fed three times 

a day in the Grand Ballroom. It's now the 

B-19 mess (named after the world's largest land 
based bomber). 


Classroom scenes such as this are prevalent 
throughout the day at the Coliseum where radio 
students are taught the mysteries of receiving 
and sending the international Morse code. 





these walls, however. Military school 
is no playground and the 25 floor 
Stevens with its three tower floors and 
seven basements is now an Army post. 
To get out onto the street a student 
must have an official pass, unless he’s 
going with a column to class, exercises, 
or retreat. 

Stout businessmen accustomed to rid- 
ing the elevator from the 16th to the 
15th floor would be in for a rude sur- 
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ise at the school today. Only a non- 
commissioned officer at the old floor 
clerk’s desk can ring for an elevator, 

d he wouldn't stop one unless you 
were traveling at least five floors. 
Elevators don’t stop at the second floor 
ri halls, either. Students must use 
the stair These regulations are to 


avoid traffic jams on the elevators. 


Our Army doesn’t need marcels or 
anicures, and the beauty parlor has 
hecome a medical dispensary. The 
“Lake Front Post Office” has taken 


over the Oak Room check room, and a 
Red Cross 


in the old book store. The candy store, 


field director has his offices 


where many a departing guest once 
picked up a present for his waiting wife, 
is now a reception office for official 
visitors. 

On the main floor is a well-stocked 
candy, magazine and cigar counter. On 


this floor also is the attended service 


»?) 


bank of 22 telephone booths, where a 


sell Tele- 
Monday 
through Friday from 4:30 until 10 p. m. 


pretty girl from the Illinois 


phone ( ompany is on hand 


to give personal assistance on all calls. 


She’s cheerfully ready with change, 


matches—and even a needle and thread 
for emergency button replacement. 
You could still buy a glass of beer in 
what was the Old South room—but it’s 
an Army Post Exchange now! 


While the 


Room were no higher than in other of 


charges in Continental 
Chicago’s better night spots, an evening 
there still involved opening the wallet 
more or less wide (even a Kiwanian’s 


wallet). Today, however, there are 


notices of free dances, free shows, offers 
of dinners and parties, posted on special 
bulletin boards. Former Stevens’ guests 
never found an invitation list like these! 

If you could visit the officers’ mess 
in rooms just off a PX (once the coffee 
shop), you might be inclined to smile 

for here is a military paradox of a 
top rank. On the walls surrounding 
captains, majors and colonels at their 
tables—vou would see murals of happy 
Japanese poling sampans up peaceful 
streams. (They were painted, of course, 
when this was the Japanese Room in 
davs before Pearl Harbor.) 

The 
part of the lobby and linking the Grand 


Antique Lounge, overlooking 
Ballroom on the south with the Boule- 
vard Room on the north, now boasts 


ten pin-pong tables instead of over- 
stuffed chairs and divans. 

The Grand Ballroom is now the B-19 
mess, named after the world’s largest 
land The Boulevard 


based bomber. 
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Third above: Students do a bit of relaxing in the way of singing. Second above: Each room is 


equipped to comfortably take care of four students. 
now B-I9 mess. 


ballroom, 


the B-17 and all the 


remaining dining and dancing spots are 


Room is mess, 


other mess halls. Serving is cafeteria 
style, with seconds, even thirds, for all. 

It was no easy job to change the 
Stevens like this! 

For thirteen nights, all night long, 
the “big parade” streamed through the 
Michigan Avenue entrance into waiting 
trucks. Beds, mattresses, carpets, lamps, 
mirrors, paintings and tons of other 
furnishings went into storage in the 


Above: The main stairway leads to the grand 


now another 





nearby Electric Garage 
Army-held property. Everything was 
neatly labeled and tucked away, in what 
has been called the biggest, fastest mov- 
ing job in the history of commercial 
cartage. 

And just as fast as hotel property 
went out the front door, Army property 
came in the back door. Double deck 
“GI” cots were set up in guest rooms 
more to a room. Into the 


(Turn to page 37) 
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UNNY about this eating business. 

Take men and salads, for in- 

stance. Take women and break- 
fasts. We have been in a few places 
where they feed a lot of people at one 
time, among them an army camp and 
also a munitions plant. Soldiers always 
growl and grunt about their food. If 
they can’t find anything else to gripe 
about, they’ll object to having a seven- 
course banquet served all together on 
one tin plate. Bless their hungry souls, 
we hope they always grouch and growl 
and grumble. That’s one of the things 
they are fighting for—the right to 


squawk, 
We have seen sailors go into a 
“greasy spoon” type of restaurant, 


gather unto themselves some sad-faced 
hamburgers, squirt a lot of near-tomato 
catsup on them and wash them down 
with some of the most awful coffee ever 
seen outside the German army. Probably 
this was shortly after they had con- 
sumed as good a dinner in their mess 
hall as any civilian could buy with un- 
limited folding money. And did they 
squawk about the food or service in the 
hamburger joint? Not at all. But sup- 
pose they had been offered something 
even slightly similar at their own mess? 
Well, that’s a different matter. 
Parenthetically, of course, it should 
be stated that American and Canadian 
trainees are the best fed fighters in the 
world, bar none. But we don’t ever 
want to hear that they have stopped 
kicking, or there’ll really be something 
wrong with their morale. Confidential- 
ly, many trainees are receiving better 
food than they ever before had in their 


am 
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. “RABBIT 


THEY LIKE 


eit 


FOOD” 


By Allan Kent 


Funny about men, they really 
eat more grass and leaves and 
After all 
don’t rabbits get along O.K.? 


stems than women. 


lives. It is better, for one thing, because 
they are getting a balanced diet. Modern 
army dietitians consider vitamins and 
calories and things like that in filling 
the stomachs of our fighting men today. 
No one has any more respect than we 
have for mom’s good old home cooking, 
but perhaps the mess sergeant could 
give her some good pointers along 
scientific diet lines. 

We are too old to be a Commando, 
too young to be an Admiral, and aren’t 
crawling our belly through the 
bulrushes of Buna—if they have bul- 
rushes in Buna—so leave the 
military strategy to someone who knows 
more about it. But when it comes to 
good food for our soldiers, sailors and 
marines, our coast and 
liers, our men of the geodetic survey 
and the great guys of the merchant 


on 


we'll 


guardsmen 


marine, well these men should get good 
food regardless of what happens to 
us here on the home front. If they want 
eleven cups of coffee, they can have ’em 
so far as we’re concerned. 

But there’s another class of eaters 
besides the military which needs good 
food. The folks in the munitions plants 
are mighty important, too. No one 
could drop bombs in the Mikado’s front 
yard if we didn’t have the munitions 
workers. Strictly speaking, of course, 
“munitions” means ammunition but it 
also applies to other necessary equip- 
ment pertaining to war. Among this 
equipment is airplanes. We visited a 
plant in the Middle West where they 
make important parts for Uncle Sam’s 
fighting planes. 

This plant works three shifts, and the 








cafeteria is open for three meals during 
the daytime and one meal at night. None 


of the employes are forced to eat here 
but actually it’s cheaper in the long run. 
Men and women work in this factory, 
many of the latter being wives, sisters 
and sweethearts of men in the service. 
They are all serious workers, doing 
very important work, for which they 
are being paid real money. They’re 
way ahead of schedule and very proud 
of their accomplishment. It’s that kind 
of a plant. 

We were interested in breakfast. 
Most of the men eat regular he-man 
breakfasts—ham and eggs or bacon and 
eggs, toast and coffee, with 
juice, grapefruit juice, prune, pineapple, 
Many seemed 


orange 


apple or tomato juice. 
to go for old-fashioned stewed prunes. 
We noted some of the women workers, 
right snappy in slacks and special head 
protectors, and were surprised to see 
most of them eating the same big break- 
fasts that the men did. Some, however, 
on the _ black-coffee-and-a-roll 
They eyed longingly the ham 


were 
basis. 
and eggs. 

We learned something. Women who 
are new on the job eat the hard rolls 
and get along with one cup of coffee. 
They do that for a while, then they find 
that they cannot hold up on the job— 
their work begins to get the best of 
them. The young lady responsible for 
arranging the meals said it doesn’t 
take them long to find out they need 
a hearty breakfast. 

We learned something else. The men 
eat more salads than the women. Back 


(Turn to page 48) 
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Mining of fuel has changed in 








recent years and a great many 
ideas have to be changed; great 


improvements increase product. 






Supplying 
the Nation’s 





This miner is operating a cutter preliminary to 
blasting down the coal. The large jack will stay 
there until mine ‘'timbers'' are placed, to keep 
the slate or sandstone top from falling down. In 
the foreground is the ‘'mother'' conveyor which 
automatically carries coal from "cross conveyors." 


the low cost producer will survive. 
Four states, Wyoming, Montana, Col- 
orado and Illinois, have larger coal 
reserves than West Virginia, but West ' 
Virginia continues to be the largest pro- 
ducer of bituminous, or soft coal, largely 
due to its low ash content, its high ash 
melting temperature, its coking and 
other qualities combined with its ac- 
cessibility to the iron industry and the 
industrial East and Midwest. 
Kentucky has the sixth largest 
reserves of fuel, and is followed by 
This miner idles as the conveyor ‘‘boom" loads precious fuel on cars in blitz tempo. He'll use the Pennsylvania, if its bituminous and 
shovel only to pick up any lumps which may fall from the cars. Machines do the rest. ae > 
anthracite reserves are combined. Penn- 
sylvania is the second largest producer 
) - ; of bituminous coal, and the largest pro- 
by Monroe I} or thing ton ducer of anthracite, although Virginia 
has a small tonnage. Utah, Ohio and 
Michigan follow in order, according to 
UST as the man with a hoe is vive. But the new mining methods are figures of the United States Geological 
rarely seen on tht great mid- so economical that they are able to keep Survey, which reports coal is found in 
vestern farm “food factories,” so producing costs nearly stationary, de- 31 different. states. 
“ the miner with a pick and shovelis spite advancing wages and material Coal is sometimes “stripped” from the 
rapidly becoming a rarity in the larger, prices, and thus contribute their part ground, by giant shovels which first 
more progressive coal mines. Instead, to keeping present day American indus- remove the dirt; but most of it is mined, 
he may be an engineer who operates a try on an even keel. from veins averaging five feet thick, 
“cutter”; an attendant who watches the This is lucky for industry, now, since and producing about 6,000 tons to the 
precious fuel being loaded automatically the war is depriving it of the fuel oil acre. Sometimes only one workable 
on a continuous conveyor belt; or a to which the recurrent strikes in the vein will be found, but there are 31 
dispatcher, who schedules speedy trips coal business have driven many com- commercial seams, one atop the other, 
on electric trains running on miles of panies, despite its generally higher cost. in one West Virginia county. 


interconnected mine railroad, The lower costs are lucky for the coal To pick and designate a “typical” 


he new miner is not so picturesque, producers, too, for after the war there mine in as competitive an industry as 
so tl Id mental image will long sur- will be a battle royal for markets, and coal might produce some bad feelings, 


iit oid ti 
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The coal which is being loaded on the mine car 
in the background may never feel the touch of a 
human hand, in the mine, at the tipple, at the 
coal dealers, or in the automatic bin-feed stoker. 
Where coal right at the mine rose to $20 a ton 
in the last war, it is now being kept at a low 
because of production economies typified 
by this never-tiring giant loader. 


level 


but the conditions described below can 
be duplicated in a large number of the 


producers. 


Coal is Mined 


automobile is 


more important 


How the 


The miner’s loaded 
down with other miners, for he is co- 
operating with the government’s Share 
the 
or fitteen 


because the day of compulsory residence 


Ride program. He may live ten 


miles away, or even more, 
ina “mining camp” has long since gone, 
although some mining towns have be- 
come so attractive there is often a wait- 
ing list of prospective lessees. He may 
come either day or night, for the modern 
“fuel factory” runs on three shifts. 
Seated in coal cars, the miners await 
the word of the dispatcher, before mak- 
ing the “main trip,” perhaps six miles 
back underground. The older the mine, 
the further back the “entry,” or arterial 
highway, goes. The walk the 
final distance to their “room,” which 
is where the coal is currently being 
mined. This walk may be about half a 
mile. Tracks run there, probably, but 
a supply of coal cars has already been 
taken to the room, and, due to the 
large number of miners, the last part 


miners 


of the trip is made afoot. 

Arriving at his room, the miner finds 
that the coal has already been “cut” 
and blown down, as he expected. This 
cutting process is interesting, and if he 


The coal has just been blown down in a well-timbered coal mine. 


gets to his room a few minutes earlier, 
he sees it being done. 

If you have ever been on a farm, and 
have watched a mowing machine cut 
hay, vou might have an idea of a coal 
cutting machine. But the 
fixed on an endless rotating chain, in- 


cutters are 
stead of a bar, and, as the chain turns, 
the cutters nibble at the coal. The coal 
is always cut at the bottom, and some- 
times at the top, too. The bottom cut 
is like the under a kitchen 
cabinet, but it goes back six or seven 
feet. 

The coal must now be blown down. 


toe-room 


This has been the most dangerous step 
the 
likely to spread, particularly if the mine 


in mining, because explosion is 


is filled with “fire damp” which is the 
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term everyone applies to ordinary nat 
ural gas when it exudes from the coal 
seams. So various ways to prevent this 
danger were introduced, including in- 
stalling giant fans which change the 
air in the mine every few minutes. This 
helped, but an even more efficient safety 
dust.” 


when 


measure was the use of “rock 


Ordinary pulverized limestone, 
piled on the ground in the mines, kicks 
up an awful dust, in case of explosion, 
and actually puts it out within a few 
feet of its source. The last safety step 
of all was the adoption of liquefied car- 
bon dioxide—the same stuff that makes 
the fizz in soda water—which “puffs” 
the coal down, and which will actually 
put out a fire, where one occurs. 

The miner does not object very much 


to the gas in the mine, if there is any, 





sight. 


No machinery in 


for a “fire boss” has just been on the 
job, and after careful inspection has 
pronounced that the quantity of gas 
present is not dangerous. If it were in 
dangerous concentration, the mine would 
be closed for the day. And, besides, the 
gas is mildly stimulating. Breathing it 
is like a pleasant alcoholic jag without 
the after 
within the darkness and dampness, a 


effects. Confined, as he is, 


miner likes something to relieve the 
monotony. And the gas actually helps. 
To the 


drilled near the top of the coal seam, 


blow coal down, a hole is 
and “permissible” or safe explosives, or 
the carbon dioxide cartridge is placed. 
Everyone retires to a safe distance and 
the expert operates a plunger on an 


(Turn to page 42) 








My Personal 


By Roe Fulkerson 


WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR 


I1AVE been telling this story for many years. My 
only excuse for repeating it is that, like wine and 
fiddles, it grows better with the passing years. 

\ small boy, crying and wringing his hands, rushed up 
to a policeman and exclaimed, “Please, Mr. Policeman, 
hurry down to our house! My father and mother are having 

1, awtul fight. Father hit mother in the head with a skillet, 
and now she is chasing him with a butcher knife!” 

“All right, son,” soothed the policeman. “I will go. Who 

your father?” 

“Please, Mr. Policeman, don’t ask who my father is! 
That’s what they are fighting about!” 

Sometimes I think there are a lot of us here in Canada 
and the United States who do not know what we are fighting 
about. We are like the colored boy who was drafted. He 
aid he didn’t want to go into the army and fight because 
he wasn’t mad at anybody. I think it is high time that all 
of us got mad at somebody and got in a fighting humor. 

\ few days ago I went to Kiwanis in my small town. 
It was a run-of-the-mine meeting; nothing unusual about it. 
It might have happened in any town which has a Kiwanis 
club, but somehow out of it I got a better idea of what we 
Kiwanians are fighting about—what we are fighting for! 

The thought struck me that if we were in any of the 
\xis controlled countries, the Gestapo or a bunch of Jap 
officers would have stalked into that room and scattered our 
group or marched us all off to prison camp. The right of 
peaceful assembly is one of the things we are fighting for. 

Phat menu was the usual seventy-five cent luncheon. We 
had tomato juice, roast turkey with dressing and cranberry 
auce, carrots and peas, lettuce and tomato salad, and then 
pumpkin pie and coffee. Nothing unusual at a Kiwanis 
luncheon. But I stopped to think of the Japs who have 
lived for years on a daily handful of rice and raw fish; of 
the Italians who are half starving on spaghetti without 
meat sauce, and the Nazis who must supplement their ersatz 
food with food stolen from their political victims. I won- 
dered how they would react to such a menu. 

Perhaps we had better not think what such a menu would 
eem like in Poland or Greece or any of the other countries 
Mr. Schickelgruber has ravished. Maybe decent food is 
nother thing we are fighting for. 

\fter lunch we had a belated report from the Christmas 
lree Committee. They had set up a Christmas tree in the 
public park on Christmas Eve, and had given toys, candy 
and oranges to the local children. Afterwards they had a 
fine musical program. Every white child in town was there. 

The negro children of our town were not forgotten. 
Christmas morning Santa Claus and his helpers went to 
the colored section and watched the big white eyes of the 
little black children grow bigger and bigger as they, too, 


received candy and presents, 
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Listening to that report, I tried to imagine such a gather- 
ing on the village green of any of the conquered countries in 
Europe—or Asia. Maybe Peace on Earth and Good Will 
Toward Men is another of the things we are fighting for. 


The first thing on our program was a simple introduction 
of two Key Club boys who were our guests for luncheon. 
These Key Clubs are almost junior Kiwanis Clubs in our 
high schools. As I looked at those two fine, upstanding teen 
age boys, I remembered that not long ago another one of 
them had been a guest of our club. He was the first man 
to receive the Congressional Medal of Honor in this war. 


Who can say that the ideals inculcated in our Key Clubs 
did not have something to do with his “bravery in action”? 
Certainly the right of these boys to the freedom and oppor- 
tunity that only our countries afford is worth fighting for. 

The balance of the program that day was not remarkable. 
It could have been duplicated in any club on the continent. 
The speaker was a high ranking military man in uniform. 
He stood before us and explained in detail just what they 
were teaching the men in his particular department. He told 
of the type of men they were. 

Such a talk is not unusual in our countries, but I had to 
chuckle at the thought of asking a storm trooper officer in 
Germany to stand before a group of citizens and explain 
what he was doing with their money. I chortled at the 
idea of one of Mussolini’s bombastic generals standing be- 
fore a group of Italian citizens and telling them just how 
the military group was working, or a Jap general whistling 
through his air cooled teeth to a group of Jap citizens 
about the training of their monkey faced army! 

At the close of his talk, the officer asked if there were any 
questions. Wow! Imagine any Axis military leader asking 
the citizens of his country if they would like to ask him any 
questions. And imagine one of those citizens daring to ask 
such a question! He would be shot. 

Once a week in every town in which Kiwanis functions, 
we see just what we are fighting for. Once a week we see 
the best reason in the world for being mad at somebody. 
That somebody is the power crazy trio of mad men of 
Europe and Asia who are determined to deprive us of the 
freedom we are enjoying. 

This is not a freedom we are trying to force on any other 
nation. They can take it or let it alone, as they choose, but 
by the blood of our ancestors who won this freedom for us, 
we are not going to give it up! We are going to fight for it. 

We should do a lot of thinking about what we are fighting 
for, because the more we think, the madder we will get, and 
we need to be plenty mad if we are going to win this war. 
We need to be mad enough to make all the sacrifices and 
do all the hard work that lies between us and victory. 
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THE TREASURE 
OF DARKNESS 


By Rev. Harold R. Brennan 


MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Dark and bitter though times 
are we are being taught some 
very important and very much 


needed lessons of usefulness. 


N the night of April 14, 1912, 

the “Titanic,” the largest ves- 

sel then afloat, crashed into a 
giant iceberg in the mid-Atlantic and 
four hours later went to the bottom. 
Survivors of that disaster have told of 
the courage and heroism of the ships 
officers and crew. They told of how 
the fine old law of the sea, “women 
and children first,” prevailed; of the 
courage of the bandmaster who played 
“Nearer, My God to Thee” while he 
struggled in his life-belt. 

There is another story, less courage- 
ous perhaps than the others, that came 
out of that disaster. 
given a place in a lifeboat, asked if 


A woman who was 


she might return to her stateroom. She 
minutes to hurry 
her 


was given three 
through the tilting corridors. In 
stateroom were her treasures, jewels 
and diamonds waiting to be picked up. 
She reached past them and grasped 
three oranges and returned to her place 
in the boat. 

That story is a parable of life. It is 
very suggestive for us today. An hour 
previous it would have seemed incredi- 
ble to this woman that she could have 


preferred oranges to diamonds. How- 
ever, disaster had boarded the Titanic, 
and in the twinkling of an eye all values 
were changed. Precious treasures be- 
came worthless, and almost worthless 
things became precious. 

storm 
world today. Once 
being transformed. Questions about the 


our 
are 


There is a abroad in 


more values 
meaning and value of life, pushed aside 
in more easy days, are coming to the 
front again. What are the worthwhile 
treasures of life? What are the things 
a bomb cannot destroy? What are the 
values that without ? 
One can live without diamonds but not 
without air. One can live without plat- 
inum but not without water. Things 
are valuable, not when they are rare, 
but when they are indispensable. I am 
told that in London when the air-raid 


we cannot live 


siren sounds its warning of danger and 
destruction the West End 
mansions are not half so valuable as 


luxurious 


the crude, underground, air-raid shelters. 

What are the treasures of darkness? 
In spite of this global war there are 
Dark and 
bitter as these days are they are teach- 


some treasures that remain. 


ing us lessons that we neglected to learn 
in the brighter days. “Bad times,” said 
Emerson, “have a scientific value. These 
are occasions a good learner would not 
miss.” Many people are determined not 


to miss them. There are things to be 


Shake hands like English- 


men. 


"Yonder is the enemy. 


learned in the shadows that cannot be 
The 


daughter of a London professor says, 


learned on the primrose path. 
“T am beginning to understand what 
treasures I have missed—the dusks, the 
dawns, the wind on the heath, the stars. 
Tribulation has taken me to the foun- 
tains that fail not.” 

Among the treasures of darkness are 
the deeper insights that we gain into 
(Turn to page 41) 
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HE Alton-Kiwanis Corrective 
Clinic is the first in 
the third in the 


When he was attending 


Speech 

Hlinois 
United States. 
the 1941 
\tlanta 


children’ 


and 


convention in 
the 


corrective clinic there and the 


International 


President Thomas visited 


noble work so impressed him that he 
returned and recommended it to his 


The Alton club board 


iation of $250 for 


club, made an 
appre pt 


tion clinic and arranged with the Cen- 


a demonstra- 


tral Institute in St. Louis for specially 


trained teachers to conduct classes in 
one of the Alton public schools. Upon 
the conclusion of the demonstration 
period the marked progress of the chil- 


dren who received instruction left no 
alternative but to continue and expand 
] 


the school. lo raise tunds for the con- 


tinuation of the school the club planned 
a musical comedy-minstrel show with a 
home talent cast 
prised the musical comedy portion of 
the \lton 


took over the minstrel part of the enter- 


Local amateurs com- 


show while the Kiwanians 


tainment. Energetic work by the pro- 


gram, publicity and the ticket committees 
a grand success. The enter- 


} 


took place in the high school 


las a Seating capacity 
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Alton Students Speak Up 3m 








TOP: Kiwanians were interested visitors at Speech Clinic. 


chairman, members Herman Wilken, Frank King, 


Gorsuch, teachers, and Miss Kohlman, school nurse. 
Standing, left to right: Herman Wilken, Al Voigt, Louis Brandenberger, Dr. J. W. Coleman, 
C. Laugham and Lee Maas. 


the clinic. 

Audley Sullivan. 
ot 1135. A total of 1124 seats were sold 
and a net sum of nearly $1,000 was 
realized. This included a subscription by 
the Alton Parent-Teacher Associations. 

The Alton-Kiwanis Corrective Speech 
Clinic is now assured of continuing its 
school for correcting the impediments 
and defects in the speech of afflicted 
children in the Alton area. 

Planning of the school was handled 
by the Underprivileged Child Committee 
of the club under the direction of Miss 
Mildred known 


McGinnis, nationally 


Seated: E. 





- 
In the picture are Dr. C. J. Hemphill, 
1942 President Nyal Witham and Secretary Russell 
Foval, Supt. of Schools Ewing, Miss Mildred McGinnis, speech pathologist, the Misses Smith and 


ABOVE: A minstrel show helps provide funds for 


speech pathologist of St. Louis. She 
gave freely of her time and conducted 
the registration of students for the 


school. All parents who registered their 
children did so of their own volition. 
The survey, by the way, was handled 
by Miss Elise Kohlman, Alton school 
nurse, with the help of the teachers of 
the Alton schools. A total of 195 chil- 
dren were found. 

Very little equipment is necessary for 
a school of this kind. Newspapers did 
fine service in explaining the project. 
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Wartime 
Child Care 


By Charles P. Taft 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE, HEALTH AND 
WELFARE SERVICES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


UBLIC interest and concern with 

what is going to be done about 

children when mothers go to work 
is calling from every section for 
direction. 

It is a tribute to the humanity and 
the foresight of the American people 
that they are so concerned in time of 
war with the protection of the health 
and welfare of children. 

This public interest and concern 
should be taken as a mandate by those 
agencies, both public and private, who 
have experience in the field of child 
care, to provide guidance and direction 
—to adapt, extend, and develop services 
which will make full use of this great 
source of volunteer effort to provide 
adequate care for children, in order 
that, when mothers go to work, they 
can contribute their full share to the 
war effort in knowledge that their chil- 
dren are well protected. 

Many 
faced the problem of providing services 
for the children of working mothers. In 
critical areas where rapidly expanding 
war industries have exhausted other 
sources of local labor supply, many 
women, some of them with young chil- 
dren, are employed. 

The time for taking steps to provide 
for the adequate care of the children of 
employed mothers is now, while in most 
of our communities there is still time 


communities have already 


to plan intelligently. 

The provision of services for the 
children of working mothers is prima- 
rily the problem of community organi- 
zations. Only local leadership and local 
planning can meet the need when and 
where it exists. Such a program should 
be planned in the light of the com- 
munity needs, marshaling all the re- 
sources to meet the need and calling 
on state and federal assistance if their 
own resources prove inadequate. 

We believe that every community 


There is a very great need of 
direction in the planning of 
care for children when mothers 
are engaged in essential work. 


which has a serious problem should set 
up a committee to deal with wartime 
child care. This committee should in- 
clude representatives from the local 
school board, the welfare department, 
the health department, the United 
States Employment Services, the WPA, 
and any other elements in the com- 
munity interested in child care, par- 
ticularly employers, labor, and citizens 
groups. Wherever possible this com- 
mittee should be affiliated with the local 
defense council. 

It should be the task of this commit- 
tee to ascertain the needs for services 
of children of working mothers and the 
resources available to meet these needs; 
to work out an over-all community 
plan, and see that the programs of each 
agency or group tie into this com- 
munity plan. 

To help communities organize their 
child care service committees and aid 
these committees in developing a well 
rounded program, the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services is making 
funds available to state departments of 
education and welfare for the employ- 





ment of consultants to work directly 


with the communities. 

Other federal aid is available for the 
maintenance and operation of nursery 
schools and extended school services 
through the Community Facilities Act 
and from the Works Projects <Ad- 
niinistration. 

The community’s responsibility in 
regard to services for children of work- 
ing mothers extends beyond providing 
nursery schools or before—and after 
school supervision — beyond creating 
specific facilities for special groups of 
children. It involves too an interpreta- 
tion of the need and value of these serv- 
ices and their place in community life. 
The responsibility extends to the crea- 
tion of an awareness on the part of 
parents of the wartime influences which 
result in behavior problems, of perplex- 
ities that affect children and adolescents 
when adults concentrate more and more 
on war. 

In dealing with the problems of child 
care in wartime community organiza- 
tion, community education, and the 
services of a variety of volunteer agen- 
cies, public and neighborhood groups 
must be directed not only toward facili- 
tating the employment of women in war 
work, as it becomes necessary, but also 
toward rearing a generation of youths 
to enjoy the fruits of victory. 











The Story 
Behind 
the 
Classification 


influenced 


HREE people the 
hairpin industry in the United 
at least that part of the 


industry re pre sented by Sta-Rite Ginnie 


states, 


lou, Incorporated, in Shelbyville, [h- 


nois. Each played a part. 
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rom BOBS zo BOMBS 


These three men are members of the Shelbyville, 
Illinois, Kiwanis Club. 

First came George C. Bolinger who 

possessed the organizing and merchan- 

dising genius to convert an idea into a 

business, reorganize some rather weird 

promotion activities. Then came Irene 


Castle. Most Kiwanians remember her 


By Merton S. Heiss 


The same labels that used to 
go on hairpins are now fixed 
on arming wires for bombs to 
be used in crushing the Axis. 


at her prime, a great stage personality 
—still a great personality. We dislike 
to mention the third Mr. 
Bolinger and Irene Castle built up the 
industry and this third person did what 
he has been doing all of his adult life, 


person. 


almost smashed it to pieces. We refer 
to a short-moustached bird who used 
to tear around in a greasy raincoat and 
do rabble-rousing. We mean Adolph 
Shickelgruber, destroyer of Germany 
and the rest of Europe. 

And while we think of it the hairpin 
industry is having considerable effect 
on Shickelgruber’s murder industry. 
While he is trying to beat Lend-Lease 
in delivering military supplies to Rus- 
sia he could maybe sometime stop and 
think of the hairpin industry, except 
that he is not interested in women and 
certainly one connects hairpins with the 
gentler sex. 

But to go back. Down in Shelby- 
ville an obscure garage operator and 
mechanic developed a hairpin with an 
outward twist on each prong and a 
cigar salesman came along and said he 
These 
early times are shrouded in proper ob- 
security. A lot of things happened that 
it would be quite proper to forget. 
There was some stock selling and in 
connection with this stock the folks 
down in Shelbyville seem to recall a 
lot of water that wasn’t in the river. 


There was also some machinery. 


had a nine million dollar idea. 


A highly respected citizen in the per- 
Bolinger took over. 
He commanded respect and faith and 
possessed the confidence of the people. 
There was a reorganization and things 
looked better. 
easy to sell hairpins of this or any other 
type. Hairpins were just hairpins and 
were hundreds of designs and 


son of George C. 


It was, however, not too 


there 
materials. 

Remember this obscure mechanic. The 
outward twist business was to make the 
hairpin stay more firmly in the hair, to 
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more firmly hold the hair where the 
owner of the hair wanted it held. The 
organization started in 1917 and busi- 
ness was just so-so up to a certain time. 

Down at the factory they like to re- 
member the shipment of hairpins to 
Marshall Field’s in Chicago, a great 
big consignment, as it would be, for 
Marshall Field’s really buys in quan- 
tities. The store we in Chicago like 
to call the greatest in the world (Chi- 
cago never restricts its territory or its 
adjectives too much) was told the pins 
could be returned if they didn’t sell and 
the money the store had paid for them 
would be returned. 

The pins didn’t sell and Marshall 
Field sent them back. What did Mr. 
Bolinger do? He went out and dug up 
the money for the refund. And it was 
sort of hard to dig up. Discouraging, 
too. But hardly had the money gotten 
back into Chicago when Marshall Field 
wildly telegraphed and wrote and 
phoned to Shelbyville. They wanted 
those hairpins back and a lot more just 
like them. 

It was 1923. Irene Castle had bobbed 
her hair and your wife and my wife and 
our daughters were explaining how 
they didn’t want to be “horse and buggy 
women” and just how wonderful and 
necessary bobbed hair was. And these 
hairpins with the funny twists held that 
bobbed hair in place far better than 
straight ones. 

From then on things were different. 
But in 1923 the market for bob pins 
developed. “Bobby pins” is a patented 
and copyrighted trademark and expres- 
sion. Sta-Rite made “bob pins.” From 
then on it became an industry, the sup- 
plying of hairpins and bob pins to the 
women of the world. In Shelbyville they 
never could make enough pins to fill 
their orders or rather to fill the demand. 
Now they are studying ways and means 
of cutting the demands to fit their ca- 
pacity to produce for they are only 
allowed 8 percent of the wire they got 
in 1941, And they used to make 10,- 
000,000 pins a day. 

Comes Mr. Shickelgruber and war. 
And to Mr. Shickelgruber comes Sta- 
Rite and bombs. For what they are 
making now in Shelbyville aren’t hair- 
pins, except for that 8 percent. They 
are making arming wires for bombs, 
hang wire assemblies for parachute 
flares and a lot of other things that 
can well be military secrets. And they 
are doing the job well. No less a per- 
son than Col. Merle H. Davis, chief 
of the St. Louis ordnance district and 






Lovely Irene Castle who in- 
troduced bobbed hair to the 
women of America. 


George C. Bolinger, Shelby- 

ville, Illinois, merchant, who 

fathered the industry in his 
city. 


his assisting officer, Lieut. Col. Edwin 
H. Sager, inspected the plant and said 
they were doing the job well. 

The factory is interesting. There are 
eleven operations in the making of a 
bob pin. 
the factories and there are highly 


Some 400 persons work in 


trained men and women employed in 
up-to-date sanitary buildings. The 
market is world wide, the demand is 
continuous and there is a satisfactory 
return to stockholders. The war comes 
first and then Sta-Rite-Ginnie Lou will 
go back to serving 100,000 beauty shops, 
700 large department stores, 55,164 
drug stores, 17,000 independent variety 
stores, 33,000 dry goods stores, 12,500 
general merchandise stores and_ the 
40,000,000 consumers whom these out- 
lets serve. Employes are 25 percent 
men, 75 percent women. New gadgets 
are being invented constantly, they must 
keep their product before the public for 


the war will be over sometime. 

Kiwanis is well represented in the 
plant, James Breeding, personnel man- 
ager and auditor is secretary of the 
splendid Shelbyville Kiwanis club, Fred 
E. Hardy, chief engineer is a member 
and so is Dr. Vaughn C. Wallace, pur- 
chasing agent and war production ex 
peditor. He was a Kiwanian in Flag 
staff, Arizona. All are in separate lines 
of endeavor, making their classifications 
legal and proper. 

G. Noel Bolinger, son of the founder 
is president and general manager. Hugh 
H. Wilson is vice president in charge 
of sales and advertising. Raymond F. 
Girouard is production manager, a New 
Englander who is responsible for many 
mechanical devices of the industry. A 
fine group of people, those Shelbyville 
hairpin makers. And the list of war 
contracts is an impressive one, even the 
list that is not a military secret. 

And we almost forgot a very impor 
tant paragraph. The government has 
permitted them to use their Sta-Rite 
trademark on the bombing apparatus. 
They are in hopes someone will mail 
them a Sta-Rite card from Berlin, 
Tokyo, Naples. They would even set 
tle for Yokohama, Nagasaki, Nagoya, 
Osaka, Kobe, Y okosika, 
Munich, Berlin and Berchtesgaden. 


Matsumoto, 
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MEMBERSHIP 
KIWANIS is paying the penalty of war. Our most active, 
most virile members are being absorbed by the military 
ervice or by defense projects necessary in winning this 
all-out war. Kiwanis is proud of these 
members. Kiwanis is proud that it has 
so many members who are necessary to 
the war ettort. 

But Kiwanis must go on. During the 
last war, Kiwanis contributed gener- 


ously of men and money. Our record 





in that war is one to be proud of. It 
is interesting to note that during that 
war, and the subsequent depression, we lost no clubs. But 
we did lose membership until Kiwanis hit a new low. 

We must not let this happen again. It need not happen. 
During the last war there were clubs which did not lose 
membership numbers. They replaced their military members 
just as fast as they went into the service of their country. 

Today there are plenty of forward looking clubs which 
are doing exactly the same thing. They have found worthy 
men who need Kiwanis, and whom Kiwanis can use, and 
have replaced every member who has left them to do war 
work. 

Any club can do exactly the same thing. Of course it 
takes work. Everything in the world worth having is worth 
working for, and these members are worth having. But new 
members will not drop into the club like manna from heaven. 
They must be hunted up and invited in. There is only one 
way to do this and that is to appoint a first-class working 
committee on membership which will go about the job sys- 
tematically. 

First there must be a careful survey made of available 
material. The business directory and the telephone book are 
splendid sources of information. When the seemingly eligible 
names have been gathered, the men should be investigated 
and such as are not good material eliminated. Then the 
work is just the same old plugging that every man in 
Kiwanis has learned in the community drives in which we 
have all engaged. 

Just remember that it can be done. If your club emerges 
from the war with a sadly depleted membership, it is the 
fault of the officers who could have prevented it. Don’t 
wait to see how many are going. Start now and replace 
those already gone! Add a few more members for good 


measure, 
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DIVORIALS 


By Roe Fulkerson 


This is good war work because the work Kiwanis does 
in every community—in war and in peace—is good work. 
Kiwanis is a symbol of all the good things in life that we 
are fighting for. Kiwanis must go on. 

+ 


Did you need those letters from Australia, from Ireland, 
from Iceland and the Solomons, to make you realize that 


home is a wonderful place? 


CANADA IS DOING HER PART 
CANADA is showing her patriotic independence by refus- 
ing to come into the lease-lend orbit. She insists on paying 
as she goes in this all-out war, wisely desiring not to come 
out of this war in debt to any nation, 
even her closest neighbor and one of her 
best friends. 

This does not mean that Canada is 
doing less than her part. It means that 
she is doing far more than her share, 
if that is possible for any nation in- 


volved in this life and death struggle. 





Canada is producing war materials at 
the annual rate of $2,500,000,000. Pending Department of 
Munitions and Supply orders exceed $6,000,000,000 and the 
total is rising. Actually delivered products have a value of 
$3,000,000,000 while $1,000,000,000 has been spent on plants, 
machinery and defense project expansions. 

In addition to the foregoing amounts, metals, foodstuffs, 
timber and other supplies with a value of $1,500,000,000 
have been shipped to United Nations. 

Canadian war supplies are being used on every battle- 
front under the following allocation: 30 per cent to Cana- 
dian forces at home and abroad; 50 per cent to the United 
Kingdom or British combat areas and to Russia, and 20 
per cent to the United States, China, Australia and the 
Pacific theatres of war. 

Canadian munitions have been in every battle since Dun- 
kirk. 

Canada has sent more that $100,000,000 of war supplies 
to Russia, more than half of which total is represented by 
tanks. 

Gun manufacturing is a new, war-born industry in 
Canada, yet eight types of army and navy artillery and 12 
types of small arms weapons now are being produced. 

Some Canadians have seen the De Havilland “Mosquito,” 
a revolutionary fighter-bomber of amazing speed and ma- 
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neuverability. It is of all-wood construction and its produc- 
tion line output will be five units a day. 

On November 30, more than 1,000 Ram tanks had been 
made; Canada had delivered more than 60 steel cargo ships, 
totaling 534,000 dead weight. The shipbuilding program 
calls for the completion of 300 cargo vessels of 10,000 tons 
and 18 of 5,000 tons. 

As in the United States, all programs are expanding. 
Merchant tonnage this year is expected to total 900,000 and 
to grow to 1,500,000 tons next year. 


% 


It is better to contribute ten percent than to risk 
losing one hundred percent. 


PLEASURE DRIVING 
THE Eastern Seaboard of the United States is barred 
from all pleasure driving. The prohibition may be removed, 
or it may spread over the entire country. 

This has put race tracks, country 
clubs, golf clubs, suburban juke joints 
and night clubs out of business for the 
duration of the order, and quite possibly 
for the duration. 

Up to now, most of the use of legs 
has been monopolized by the ladies. 
They are the models for Varga pictures 





and advertisements, and they constitute 

the choruses in musical plays. Now men are discovering 
that they also have legs. For years our chief use of legs 
has been to push down the pedals of automobiles. We are 
realizing that legs can also be used for walking, and that a 
mile walk will not put us in the hospital. 

What at first was thought to be a great hardship has be- 
come a real pleasure. We have found that walking is the 
only way to see a town. We are seeing our neighbors’ 
houses for the first time, and discovering what beautiful 
gardens they have. We have found that instead of merely 
waving to a passing friend, as we do from an automobile, we 
can stop and chat when we meet while walking down the 
street. 

Hardships are comparative. The luxury of yesterday be- 
comes the necessity of today. Most necessities are not neces- 
sities after all. Perhaps all this walking will teach us that 
in our mad rush we have been driving past a lot of things 
more important than the things we were trying to get to. 

% 


“There are no atheists in fox holes.” 


TAXES 


“I’M going to have to pay more than three thousand dollars 
income tax this year!” complained one man. 

“Aren't you the lucky one!” retorted his friend. 

“Lucky ? What do you mean, lucky ?” 

“T mean that I wish I were able to yoy gmousp 
earn enough to make me liable to such 
a tax! I would be the proudest man in 
this town if I were able to contribute 
such a sum to the government to aid in 
winning this war. 

“My income is so much smaller than 
yours that I won’t be able to contribute 
one third of that. You certainly have a great privilege in 
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being able to give so much. No place else on the globe can 
a man make as much money as he can here in Canada and 
the United States, and we want to preserve that opportunity 
for ourselves and our children. The only way to do that is 
to defeat the enemies who threaten us on both sides. You 
certainly are fortunate to be able to do so much to help in 
the war effort. 

“Men like you, who have prospered under our system of 
government, and are able to contribute of their prosperity 
in such large measure, are entitled to do a bit of justifiable 
bragging about how much you have thrown into the pot. | 
believe most of us forgive you for a little boasting under 
the circumstances.” 

“T hadn’t thought of it in just that way,” replied the 
complainer apologetically. 

Had you? Have you realized how lucky you are to be 
able to pay so much in taxes? Do you realize how fortunate 
it is for our government that men with your large earning 
capacity are here to contribute so generously in your coun- 
trv’s hour of trial? 

+ 


You have your rathers. Buy bonds, or dodge bombs! 


THE CHURCH 


IN times like these, the haven of the world is the church. 
Those who have husbands and sons in unitorm, those who 
have sons and daughters in distant cities in war work, those 
of us who are losing our faith in civili- 
zation and in the goodness of humanity, 
must turn to God for strength in this 
hour of trial. 

This is a challenge to those of us 
who have been careless in our support 


of the church and our attendance at 





church services. If we believe in free- 
dom, if we believe that our cause is 
just, we should be on our knees in church publicly acknow!- 
edging our belief in the eternal verities. 

It is a sad commentary that only in times of great dis 
tress, when we feel that we can no longer help ourselves, 
do most of us turn to God in supplication and prayer. Yet 
it is better then than never. It is better to ask the Almighty 
for his aid now than to go on our careless way without 
recognition of divinity. 

Always and eternally Kiwanis will be convinced that the 
church is the greatest influence for good in any community. 
Secause of this belief, Kiwanis has done what it could to 
support the churches in their spiritual aims. But now it is 
necessary that Kiwanians, by mass attendance at local 
churches, by precept and example, show their colors. 

Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, meet in peace 
at Kiwanis. Kiwanis, by having all religions, has no par 
ticular brand of religion. Like the two countries in which 
our organization flourishes, we believe that every man and 
woman should be free to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own heart. 

Let us systematically demonstrate that Kiwanis is on 
God’s side, just as we believe devoutly that God is on our 
side. The best way to do this is by mass and individual 
attendance at church services—not only occasionally on a 
fair weather Sunday, but every Sunday throughout the year. 

God is with us. Let us be with Him, too. 
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GREETINGS BROTHER K. 


The handclasp above was in order 
Herbert V. 
York, learned that Pri- 


when Sergeant Darrow of 


Kingston, New 


vate Louis A. Dibueno was a fellow 
Kiwanian from Hammond, Louisiana. 
Both men are stationed at the Lake 


Charles Army Flying School. Natural- 
lv as a good Kiwanian when Sergeant 


Darrow met Private Dibuono he gave 
him some pointers on how to succeed 


in army life. 


HE’S A RIGHT GUY 
From Captain W. D. Cotton, former 
the Board of 


a Military Service member of 


member of International 
Trustees, 
Louisiana club comes a 


the Ruston, 


nice little note. In it he says: “Kiwan- 
ians really have a big job, and so far 
as I can see are doing a bang-up job— 
the 
He 
wrote also of a parachute leap of Lieut. 
W. J. Reid, 


at Fort Bragg. 


but there must be no let-down in 


iob of morale and work at home.” 


\rmy Chaplain, stationed 
Lieut. Reid was pastor 
of the Methodist Church at Rayville 


] 


and a Kiwanian. He wanted to make 


the jump because he was with an Air- 
“one 


borne Division and wanted to be 


of the boys.” He enjoyed the leap, said 
it was “a peculiar sensation, but a most 


satisfying one.” 








HAZLETON BACKS THE NAVY 

One of the most inspiring and im- 
pressive programs ever staged in the 
history of the 22 Hazleton 
Kiwanis Club was the actual induction 
of 45 young men from the Hazleton 
The 


represented 


year-old 


men who 
the first 
class to go into the Navy from the 
Induction The 45 
boys who went into the Navy repre- 


region into the Navy. 
were sworn in 


Hazleton Center. 
sented 17 communities. 
The program arrangements were sev- 
eral months in the making, and were 
handled by Past District Governor Vic 
Diehm, who was chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Public Relations 
in 1942. Matthew L. Leib of the Hazle- 
ton club served as chairman of the day. 
The boys were sworn into the service 
after a brief talk on the Navy by Lieut. 
(j. g.) F. Baden 
To the best of our knowledge this is 
the first time that a group was inducted 
in the Navy as a part of a Kiwanis 


Powell. 


club meeting. The meeting was broad- 
cast over WAZL in Hazleton, and com- 
ments from indicate that it 
was the most inspiring meeting ever 


listeners 








eaten a 


Captain W. D. Cotton 


To You, My Son 


The days are long while you're away 

And nights bring thoughts which make me pray 
That sooner than we think, my son, 

Peace will arrive, with victory won, 

And you'll be home at our ‘Burn Brae” 

To sing and laugh, to work and play. 


Your room will be the same, my son, 
We'll heed your wishes, every one. 
The pictures all are in their place, 
Each book lies in its own bookcase. 
Your desk will stand against wall, 

Your hat's still hanging in the hall. 


The chevrons, ‘chute and unit's arrow 
Give proof that you're a man of marrow, 
Of courage, strength, fear put aside 

To fight on lands o'er oceans wide, 

That freedom, home, democracy 

Be saved from ruthless tyranny. 


We're proud of you and other boys 
Who left their home and fireside joys 
To travel far, through heat and cold 
And fight as did the knights of old, 
That men might have their liberty 
And children yet unborn be free. 


We must be strong and brave as ye 
Who fight in sky, on land and sea, 

To wipe this menace from the earth 

And once again bring song and mirth 
And peace, that men may till their lands 
In safety free from savage bands. 





That those who write, through printer's ink 
May freely publish what they think; 
Cathedral bells again may ring 

And ears attuned hear angels sing 

Peace on Earth, to men goodwill, 

Bought for mankind on Calvary's Hill. 


: 
| 


Retain your faith, my sturdy son, 
From early morn ‘till day is done. 
Look through the clouds which dim the sky 


And pray to Him who is Most High 4 
That he may quard and shield you well ( 
From grievous harm, from shot and shell \ 


‘Till you come home to those most dear, 
Whose hearts are happy when you're near. 


—W. M. Story 
Member, Winnipeg, Man. 








broadcast by the club in its ninth year 
of broadcasting. 

The meeting did much for public re- 
lations of the club and the city of 
Hazleton. Parents and friends of the 
recruits deeply appreciated the fact that 
the last civilian meal eaten by the boys 
was served with the Hazleton Kiwanis 
club acting as host. 
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You Wouldn't Understand, | Adolph 


EY, Shickelgruber ! 
Get out from behind that 
stack of Russian communiques 
and listen to this. 

I want to tell you about a 
weapon, one from North America. 
Blimp Goering has mentioned secret 
weapons quite a few times and in one 


secret 


ot your earlier anniversary bleatings 
you talked about it in a vague sort of 
a way. 

Well here’s a secret weapon that isn’t 
a military secret and we are going to 
let you have it. Maybe those last four 
words are prophetic but we would use 
slang on you, Shickelgruber, not too 
much. 

Of course we have quite a few secret 
weapons but I have one in mind that is 
a honey. You would never think of it 
in the world. I want to tell you very 
briefly about it for it’s not a long story 
at all and it’s all very simple, just as 
effective things are generally simple. 
The truth is simple too, Shickelgruber, 
as you will find out—from others. 
important secret 
weapon we have. Our International 
President Fred McAlister, made a splen- 


Here’s the most 


did speech along “secret weapon” lines 
and I am not going to steal any of his 
phrases—at least not many. Anyhow 
our very, very powerful secret weapon 
is friendship, trust, faith, fellowship, 
understanding, and mutual apprecia- 
tion. Mix them all up and what have 
you? Answer — a Boundary Peace 
Tablet. We have a string of these from 
the far East to the far West, on the 
United States-Canadian border. No 
fortifications, no warships on the Great 
Lakes, no suspicion, no doubts, no jeal- 
ousy. Two nations, great and free, liv- 
ing in peace and prosperity, the poorest 
having more that your wildest dreams 
of individual security. Of course you 
don’t know how great are our Great 
Lakes, you don’t know about our bound- 
ary. If you had known things like this 
you would be studying your crystal ball 
and strutting in your raincoat in front 
ot your astrologers and never even 
thinking about war. 

Study these pictures Shickelgruber. 
There is one that is particularly im- 
pertant. It a Roman Catholic 
Bishop addressing the crowd of Kiwan- 


shows 


ians and others at a dedication of a 
peace tablet. We don’t worry about 





By Martin Smith 


Here’s a secret weapon that 
no Nazi could understand but 
which is very effective over 


here in the Lands of Freedom. 





TOP—Left to right—Governor Paul Bracken, Calgary; 


Ottawa, Ontario, give proof of continuing international friendship. 










International President F. Trafford Taylor, St. 
Boniface; Governor A. F. Branton, Willmar, Minnesota at the Peace Garden plaque presentation July 
18, 1937. CENTER—His Excellency Msgr. Phillipe Desranieau speaks at the dedicatien of the plaque 
at Norton, Vermont, June 12, 1938. ABOVE—In this "hands across the border'' demonstration, the late 
Edwin F. Hill, Washington, D. C., former International Trustee and Harry |. Anscombe, President ef 


This was at Cornwall, Ontarie, 


in 1936, 


one’s religion or race over here. We 
don’t think about Austrians posing as 
Germans. We saw a swell fight one 
night. A German and an Austrian, born 
in those countries, whacked each other 
all over the street. Neither would ac- 
cept you and each wanted to give you 


others. Like throwing Goebbels 
alligators. The alligators would 
throw him back. 

That’s all there is to the secret weapon 
Shickelgruber. 

[ made this short because after all 
you won’t understand. 


to the 
to the 
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KIWANIS WAR-TIME. Lili 


"Victory by United Effort by Individual Service." That is the all-engrossing pur- 
pose to which the abilities and energies of Kiwanis and of Kiwanians are dedicated. 
Kiwanis International has adopted and is steadfastly pursuing an all-out, over-all 
war-time activities program. This schedule is suggestive of the opportunities 
available to individual Kiwanians for synchronizing, in an effective way, their own 


AGRICULTURE January February March 
Worked in Victory Garden 
Helped Community Garden Activity 
Encouraged Food Production 


Planted Trees | . | 
Secured Agricultural Member 
Helped Harvest Crops 

Took Part in Farm Meeting 
Contributed Agricultural Award 
Promoted Traveling Library 
Presented with Others a War-Time 
Programme 


Se SESE 
ee oe ee 
| 
| | | | 


B. BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WORK 


Helped Sponsor Citizenship Education 
Assisted in First Aid Class 

. Aided in Defense Stamp Sales 

. Aided in Scrap Collection 

. Helped Sponsor a Key Club 

. Helped Sponsor a Boy Scout Troop 

. Helped Organize a High Schoo! Victory 
Corp 


. Presented with Others a Victory 
Programme 


-$——+ 
| } 
| 
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C. BUSINESS STANDARDS 


. Aided Anti-Hoarding Campaign 

. Assisted in Transferring a Worker to 
Essential Industry 
Participated in ‘'Perpetuate Free Enter- 
prise’’ Meeting 

. Aided in "Golden Rule’ Week 


. Presented with Others a War-Time 
Programme 
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. Participated in Civilian Defense Training 
. Bought Defense Bonds or Stamps 

*3. Collected Scrap 

4. Organized Public Safety Activity 

5. Co-operated in Health or Nutrition 
Programme 

6. Presented with Others a War-Time 
Programme 


D. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
! 
2 


1}/2/};3/475/6/7/8/ 9/10; 11/12 
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lives with the relentless timetable of wp, servi 
There is no thought here, however, cf @giment 
and self discipline that is an essentia plemen’ 
democracy. A statement of this orgaigation's 
of war-time activity programs for ch comn 


April May June July 
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*NOTATION—Here is how "John Doe" worked it out for the first five weeks of the year: 7. 
E. SUPPORT OF CHURCHES 1. He looked over the chart and picked out E-8, that is, "Helped organize soldiers’ recreational 


|. Participated in "Go To Church" Sunday 
2. Attended Church with Kiwanis Group 


3. Co-operated in Religious or Racial 
Tolerance Observance 
(See 1943 Action Programme) 


Initiated with Others a "Day of Prayer’ 
5. Helped Sponsor Vacation Church School 


*6. Helped Organize Soldiers Recreation 
Facilities in a Church 


ae 


in the column for the second week. 


this square for reference purposes. 


facilities in the church,” as his first assignment. 
2. He completed this task in the first week in January and scored himself accordingly by 

blackening in the bottom square in the column for the first week. : 
3. For reference purposes he wrote "E-6" above or adjacent to this square. : 
4. The second week in January he secured a new member for his local Kiwanis club as his 

task for that week. He scored himself by blackening in the second square from the bottom 


5. As he had done in the case of his first week so now he wrote "I-I" above or adjacent to 10. 


6. The following week he was ill and thus forced to leave the column for the third week empty 
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[mrerdual Servite SCHEDULE 


officers. Here is how each individual Kiwanian can plot his own pattern for vic- 
tory. The rising diagonal line represents a standard of week-to-week service that 
will drive him to a goal of 100% personal accomplishment at the end of the 
year—having completed each week some one of the many worthwhile Kiwanis 
self-assignments listed in the columns to the left and to the right of the chart. 






» of 5 serving their country through Kiwanis. 
r, cf g@gimentation other than the self direction 
sentia plement in the successful functioning of 


orgaigation's objectives for the year and sets 
| committees have been furnished club 
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7. He was still ill the fourth week but noticed that he might credit himself for writing a letter 


onal 


to a young acquaintance in training. This he did and blackened in the third square from 


the bottom in the column for the fourth week; since there must be one blackened square 
by on each horizontal line. 
8. Above or adjacent to this blackened square he wrote "H-7." 
9. This still left him below the diagonal line of standard achievement and he determined to 
‘ finish the fifth week of the year with his full quota completed, so he went out on TWO 
_ his scrap collecting forays and scored himself accordingly and linked two squares to D-3. Note 
mm that both of these squares are in the column for the fifth week and that the last square 
being above the diagonal line brings him again to the set standard of achievement. 
t to 10. It will be observed that 100% is accorded for assignments completed in 50 out of 52 
weeks of the year. 
pty (Can you carry on from here?) 


0 % 


F. UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD WORK 
1, Sponsored Day Nursery for War-Workers 
Children 
2. Aided Needy Children of Active Service 
Men 2 
3. Helped Remedy Defects of Rejected 
Draftee g 
4. Helped Organize Class in Nutrition & 
5. Assisted Juvenile Court Officers 4 
6. Presented with Others a War-Time 
Programme a PJ 
7. w@ 
G. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
|. Furthered Training Class for War-Workers. 
2. Counselled on Opportunities in Armed 
Forces , 4 
3. Counselled in Opportunities in War 
Industries cy 
4. Helped Arrange Parents’ Forum on 
Occupational Opportunities Pil 
5. Helped Provide Vocational Literature 
for School Library a 
6. Presented with Others a War-Time 
Programme & 
Ve gE 
H. WAR-TIME CITIZENSHIP 
1. Promoted or Participated in Patriotic 
Meeting Pa 
2. Engaged in Recreational Programme 
For Men in Uniform e 
3. Collected Books for Service Men & 
4, Contributed to War Service Fund or to 
Red Cross ; 4 
5. Donated Blood to Red Cross i 
6. Acted to Curtail Unneeded Non-War 
Spending ee 
*7, Wrote to Active Service Acquaintance... 
8. Entertained Men in Active Service & 
9. Co-operated with FBI (or R.C.M.P.) S 
10. Sent Gift Parcel to Active Service Man. 
Il. Engaged in Reserve Military Training B 
12. Co-operated in Civilian Defense Work & 
13. Assisted the United Service Organizations. 
14. Presented a War-Time Subject to a 
Community Group & 
15. ae 
I. MISCELLANEOUS 
*|. Secured New Member for Club & 
2. Participated in Presenting a War-Time 
Kiwanis Education Meeting to Club gg 
3. Participated in Presenting a ''Sing On 
Our Way to Victory'’ or Other War- 
Time Musical Feature to Club e 
4. Secured Local Publicity for Club's War- 
Time Activities ) 
5. Participated in Placing of Highway 
Victory Posters & 
6. Wrote or Interviewed the Representative 
of my Constituency Concerning a War- 
Time Task 
7. Distributed Win-The-War Publicity 


Material ; 
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lalingrad 
T rid applauds thy aallant stand, 
Stalingrad, brave Stalingrad. 
star f native land 
‘4 if 18) br Ivo Stalir srad. 
Close by the Volaa's crimsoned flood 
( f yf of patriot blood 
the hordes of hell withstood 
Si Le br ive Stalinarad. 
Where are those ranks that crossed the Don, 
rag, orave Stalir wrad? 
f 7 vict ry's laurels w ? 
’ rad, brave Sta yrad? 
Where st host w nhauq Ww 
n 4 law tn le} a) 
“ t death is « his brow 
Sta 1d, ¢t e St Te) 
Where are tl e@ quaras € e, f° AS } 
t 1, brave Stalingrad? 
Wher . +} ‘ qoose te { throng er 
massed 
S rad, brave Stalingrad? 
Where are those armies driven east— 
M ulless than the craven beast? 
Fat vultures or their bodies feast, 


Stalingrad, brave Stalingrad. 


Where is the host that tried thy steel 
Sta srad, brave Stalingrad. 
With vow to crush thee, ‘neath his heel, 
? od, | e Stalingrad. 
Where ere his miahty auns of woe? 
O! where is he—thy Hunnic foe? 
Neat! Mother Russia's shroud of snow. 
Stalingrad, brave Stalingrad. 
Henry C. Strout, 
U. S. Hospital, 


Staunton, Va. 


WE SALUTE ERIC JOHNSTON 

\n important Kiwanian got impor- 
tant billing in the February issue of 
The Reader's Digest. Eric Johnston, 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Spo- 
kane and author of “How to Shorten 
the War” which recently appeared in 
The Kiwanis Magazine, drew the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“Eric Johnston, President Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. As 
Johnston 


ex Captain of Marines Eric 


displayed considerable leather - neck 
alertness when he landed on the shores 
of the District of Columbia, as the new 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and began getting 
He startled 

Board of 


the situation well in hand. 
his Chamber of Commerce 
Directors by at once calling upon the 
President of the United States who had 
never displayed anything but hostility 


toward the Chamber. He then startled 
them even more by calling upon Wil- 
liam Green and George Meany of the 
AFL, and upon Philip Murray and 
James Carey of the CIO. He soon knew 
his way about in government and labor 
circles better than any other business 
leader who has ever come to Wash- 
ington. 

“He is still a firm believer that more 
can be done for business by personal 
acquaintance and conference than by 
charges and counter-charges in the 
press. He is now in frequent demand 
as a conciliator in Washington disputes 
between conflicting elements. He is a 
member (representing industry) of the 
citizens’ committee assisting Economic 
Stabilization Board Chairman James H. 
Byrnes. He is active in the Committee 
through 
which many eminent industrialists are 


for Economic Development 
preparing for America’s post war busi- 
ness under the chairmanship of Paul G. 
Hoffman, President of the Studebaker 
Corporation. 

“Mr. Johnston represents the youth- 
ful spirit of the West. He operates 
several successful businesses in Spo- 
kane, Washington; and he is only 46, 
which is practically juvenile for Wash- 


99 


ington, D. C. 


IT’S KIWANIAN LEO NOW 

Leo Carrillo, the “gay caballero” of 
the screen, became a Kiwanian at Sac- 
ramento, California on January 5. An 
Honorary Membership was presented 
the internationally-known Californian 
by President Robert E. McKay, left, on 
behalf of the Sacramento club in recog- 
nition of his work in bringing to life 
and perpetuating the romantic and his- 


California of old. California’s 


toric 





former Governor, Frank F. Merriam, a 
member of the Long Beach Kiwanis 
club, (center) looks on. He installed 
the club’s 1943 officers. Carrillo’s great- 
grandfather was Provisional Governor 
of California in 1837. The Sacramento 
club, meeting in the shadows of historic 
Fort Sutter with all its lore of Gold 
Rush Days, has taken a keen interest 
in California history. Sacramento is 
California’s Capital City. 


NEVER TOO BUSY 

Dr. Walter Frank may be Chief Air 
Raid Warden of Vallejo, California, 
Past Commander of the American Le- 
gion and an active member of the Val- 
lejo club but he still has time to keep 
a scrap book for his club president. At 
the beginning of the year he asks the 
incoming president to obtain a scrap 
book and he then clips all news items 
appearing that concerning any 
member of the club, and presents the 
book to the president at the end of the 


year 


year. 


WINNIPEG PLAYS SAFE 

A splendid article entitled “Deflating 
an Accident Boom” appeared in the 
January issue of “Public Safety,” the 
monthly publication of the National 
Safety Council. The author was A. E. 
Parker, secretary of the Kiwanis Club 
of Winnipeg and public relations di- 
rector for the Winnipeg Electric Com- 
pany, which company operates Winni- 
peg’s buses and street cars. The 
company won the American Transit 
Association’s award for high achieve- 
ment in traffic and passenger safety 
among transit companies of the United 
States and Canada serving urban popu- 
lations of 250,000 to 600,000. Mr. Parker 
tells very interestingly just how Winni- 
peg reached this fine state of traffic 
safety. 


INDUSTRIAL CENTER ALL PUFFED UP 


The American flag which flew over 
the National Capitol on January 15, the 
day the Industrial Center Club of De- 
troit, Michigan, was chartered, has been 
presented as a birthday present to that 
club by Congressman George G. Sad- 
owski. Proudly is the flag displayed at 
every meeting. 
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BARRIE, ONT., 
CELEBRATES 

It was just one of those lovely 
Kiwanis parties which leave happy 
memories along the pathway of all the 
tomorrows. Barrie Kiwanians, their 
ladies and invited guests filled the 
spacious dining room and “all went 
merry as a marriage bell.” Deserving 
indeed was this “one happy night out” 
when the good deeds of twenty years 
were rehearsed in memory. 

During that time presidents and of- 
ficers, after giving creditable leadership, 
handed the torch of progress to others. 
One, however, continued throughout 
the whole twenty years in the person of 
Howard Felt, secretary of the club—a 
period of Kiwanis service unequaled in 
Canada, and perhaps with one or two 
exceptions, even in the United States. 
Following Howard's recent resignation, 
which was accepted with regret, Past 
President Arthur Smith took occasion 
during this happy birthday party, to 





aa Se; 
‘ a 


pay fitting tribute to the efficient and 
faithful services of their honored secre- 
tary. A chair, a gift of the club, was 
then presented to Howard and in his 
fitting reply, he recalled some of the 
happy incidents of the years and ex- 
pressed his thanks to his fellow members. 


CLARION, PA., 
HELPS OUT EDUCATIONALLY 

Miss Pearl Matter and her fifteen fos- 
ter children had much pleasure in in- 
specting the 30-volume set of Compton’s 
Encyclopedia recently procured for the 
Matter Home through the efforts of 
the Clarion club. 

The Clarion club sponsored the move- 
ment to procure the encyclopedia for the 
Matter 
which are still of school age. The 
grateful recipients, of all ages, make 
frequent use of the set and regard it 
as one of their most valued possessions. 

Miss Matter has cared for orphaned 


“family,” most members of 


and underprivileged children for more 





A “foster mother’ and ‘her fifteen children" inspect the 30-volume encyclopedia presented by Clarion, 
Pennsylvania. 








This young man was assisted by members of Coral 

Gables, Florida, in securing a new brace. Immediate 

Past President W. Gray (right) and Kiwanian 
F. Hoover, 


than 19 years. During this period 25 
children have been her wards. Four of 
these children have been cared for since 
they were six months old. 

“Mother” Matter welcomed the Clari- 
on Kiwanians’ gift as one which will 
contribute immeasurably to the educa- 
tion and mental growth of her foster 
family. 


PRAYER SERVICE 
AT GALLUP, N. MEX. 

Sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Gallup in accordance with the procla 
mation of President Roosevelt, asking 
that “New Year’s Day be observed 
a day of prayer,” services were held 
January 1 by the club. Programs were 
furnished and presented to the com- 
munity at the services. 

The members were apprehensive as 
to the success of the program and were 





28 
rprised when the theatre was filled to 
capacity. The program was short, but 
reverent pirit prevailed throughout 
the service. This is the first program 
of this nature ever held in Gallup. 


Because of the fact that the program 
is prepared in 1942 and presented in 
the new officers’ term, both the retiring 


officers did their bit in making 


ned Wie 


thy pravel ervice a success, 


KEEP THEM BUSY, 
SAYS BREMEN, IND. 
Bremen Kiwanians are proud of the 
result of the recreational 
which they inaugurated in 


of 1940, 
ticipated in the patriotic parade which 


program 
the summer 
Over 600 boys and girls par- 


brought to a close the fine program 
carried on during 1942. 

To meet the great demand for sum- 
mer activity for youth this thriving 


community has gone far to keep young 


people profitably engaged during the 
summer vacation. The recreational pro- 
geram, directed by Kiwanian E. Shively, 
had 150 boys and girls participating, 
and a summer band occupied the time 
of 125 more. Sixty were in girls’ 4-H 
club work and Kiwanian J. W. Nickols 
kept boys busy with farm 4-H 


club 


lorty 
work, 

The pictures which are shown were 
taken at the time of the parade which 
was organized by Kiwanians E. Shively, 
Secretary Willis Dietrich and T. A, 


K le kner. 


OWOSSO, MICH., 
MAKES LIFE BETTER 

It was just ten years ago that Nancy 
Stanhope was made an invalid by in- 
tantile paralysis. 

Yet today, after talking with Nancy, 
one would not feel that her case is al- 


together hopeless. Rather they would 


he surprised to see that 17-year-old 
Naney is still able to smile. 
Since Nancy was afflicted with the 


disease the Owosso club has taken an 


active interest in her welfare. Several 
times they have sponsored trips for her 
to the University of Michigan hospital 
where she was under treatment and ob- 
servation for weeks at a time. 

Due to the fact that Nancy had al- 
ready started school when she was 
stricken, the Kiwanis Club arranged for 
her transportation to and from school. 
When the first wheel chair presented 
her by the club outgrew its use, another 
was purchased for her. 

When 


several members of the club 





eat, 


Bremen, Indiana, Kiwanians are proud of the re- 

sults of their recreational program. Boys and girls 

participated in ‘Kiddies Day'' parade which 
brought the fine program of 1942 to a close. 
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called on Nancy recently to tell her a 
write-up of her case was to be published 
in the Argus-Press she pleaded with 
the members to let her go withSthem 
a 
and help to sell the papers. a 


MONTREAL, QUE., 
GOES SKIING 

In 1940 the Kiwanis Club of Mon- 
treal under the chairmanship of Kiwan- 
S. Marsh obtained 
provided over 300 pairs of used skis 


ian Lawrence and 
which were made available to the troops 
at the Canadian Machine Gun Training 
Centre at Three Rivers, Quebec, and 
aided considerably in the training and 
the recreation for all ranks. 

Naturally 
service the number of skis on hand has 


following two years of 
greatly diminished while the number of 
troops at the Canadian Machine Gun 
Training Centre has increased. 

Colonel D. S. Com- 
the Training Centre has 


Lieut. Forbes, 
mandant of 
again appealed to the Kiwanis Club of 
Montreal to “Skis for the 


Troops in Training”—500 pairs of used 


sponsor 
J 
skis being the objective. 
The 
» 


from Captain Norman R. 


club also received an appeal 
Southward, 
Officer at 


Military Headquarters at Montreal, so- 


District Auxiliary Service 
liciting the support of the club to pro- 
vide furnishings and equipment for the 
recreation rooms at the barracks of the 
Canadian Women’s Army Corps in the 
Montreal District. 

The club’s Auxiliary War Service 
Committee consisting of Chairman John 
Hawkes; Melville A. MacdAllister; 
Alexander H. MacKinnon and 
tage M. Layton, volunteered their serv- 


Armi- 


ices to handle the task. 

This committee in cooperation with 
five business firms and various mem- 
bers of the club were successful in ob- 
taining and providing over $3000 worth 
of furnishings and equipment which has 
now been turned over to the Canadian 
Women’s Army Corps for use. 

Recognition of this much needed gift 
to the Women’s Corps has been ex- 
pressed to the club by Military Head- 


quarters. 


Phoenix, Ariz. — The club recently 
18th 
when gold watches were presented -to 


made its annual student awards 
the boy and the girl graduate from each 
of the two Phoenix high schools who 
had made the greatest advancement 


during their four years’ work. 
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The Columbus, Indiana, Kiwanis club celebrated its 22nd birthday as quests of the men in service 

at Camp Atterbury. Left to right: Major Barnes, Lieutenant Colonel Isaacs, former Lieutenant Governor 

A. Keesling, Colonel Henricks, International Secretary O. E. Peterson, General Milburn, and Immediate 
Past President Robert E. Lindsay. 


Camp Atterbury Entertains Kiwanians 


HE fine Kiwanis contribution 
to the war program was recog- 
nized when the U. S. armed 

forces at Camp Atterbury, Indiana, were 

hosts to more than 200 Kiwanians in 
celebration of the 22nd anniversary of 
the Kiwanis Club of Columbus, Indiana. 

Honored guests included Major Gen- 
eral F. W. Milburn, commander of the 

83rd Division, 2nd Army, Colonel W. 

M. Modisette, Commanding-officer of 

Camp Atterbury, O. E. (Pete) Peter- 

son, Secretary of Kiwanis International, 


and other ranking officers of Camp 
Atterbury and prominent Hoosier 


Kiwanians. 

Other clubs sending delegations to 
the Columbus club’s anniversary celebra- 
tion included Indianapolis, Greenfield, 
Franklin, Shelbyville, and Greensburg. 

Army cooks outdid themselves in 
preparing the meal, which was served 
in one of the mess halls of the station 
hospital at Camp Atterbury. There was 
turkey and all the trimmings. 

Seated at the head table 
Atterbury officers, Secretary 
and the past presidents of the Columbus 


were the 
Peterson, 


club, who had charge of the anniversary 
celebration. Introductions were made 
by R. E. Lindsay, immediate past presi- 
dent of the Columbus club. 

Dinner music was provided by the 


83rd Division Cannoneers, an army 
dance band that boasts a number. of 
former “big time” musicians. 


Following the dinner, the Kiwanians 
and army officers moved to the hospital 
auditorium for the program. 

Master of Ceremonies for the musical 
program was Captain George W. Camp- 
bell, Army Specialist Corps, former 
chairman of the Committee on Music 
International. Captain 


for Kiwanis 


Campbell led the singing and presented 
Corporal Franke, an accomplished ac- 
cordion player, and six colored soldiers, 
who sang their way to repeated encores. 

George Leist, past governor of the 
Indiana District, introduced the speaker, 
International Secretary O. E. Peterson. 
He outlined what Kiwanis is doing to 
help win the war, and praised the meet- 
ing as one of the finest Kiwanis functions 
he had ever attended. 

Colonel Modisette, Atterbury Camp 
commander, in authorizing the meeting 


held at the army post, said he was very 


oo) 


happy to recognize the fine Kiwanis 
contribution to the war, and the splendid 
cooperation he was receiving from 
Kiwanians and citizens in communities 
near the camp. 

In partial reciprocation for the hos 
pitality shown to them at Camp Atter 
bury, Kiwanians of the Columbus club 
have bought instruments for a newly 
organized 13-piece station hospital or 
chestra. Too, they are helping to equip 
recreation at the 


a number of rooms 


military hospital. 


“Farmer’s Night” 
William 
County farmers were guests was held 
County Agri- 
cultural Agent Garland Clark was the 


Manassas, Va.—A 


program at which 50 Prince 


by the Manassas club. 


main speaker on the program and led 
a discussion on the “Food for Victory” 
campaign. Group singing of old favor- 
ites added spirit to the occasion. 


Clovis, N. Mex.—The club is main- 


taining a fund which is being set aside 


for the aid of wives and children of 
men who were on Bataan and Cor 
regidor. Incidentally in Bataan and 


Corregidor there were more men_ per 
capita of population from Curry County 
than any other county in the United 
States. 





iS as 
Petts 


New Orleans, Louisiana, has a Boys' Friendship Club. Kiwanian Dave Stewart is chairman of 
Underprivileged Child Committee. 





No. !—Dodgeville, 

Wis., had a scrap 
drive. 2— Oak Cliff, 
Dallas, had recruiting 
booth at request of 
Navy Department. 3—An 
Army-Navy-Marine Day 
was sponsored by Chicago. 
President L. Wilson is in 

Center. 


No. 4—Kiwanians R. Prior; T. 
Dodge and L. Willson take 
part in key drive of Fresno, 
Calif. §S—First spadeful of 
dirt is turned in Victory Gar- 
den of Englewood, Chicago. 
é—Carrier boys win Ashland, 
Ky., club's War Bonds. 7— 
Kiwanians of Syracuse outfitted 
soldiers’ recreation room. 8— 
White Plains, N. Y., gathered 
five tons of scrap. 
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No. 9—Tavares, Fla., 
movies solved recrea- 
tion problem when 

tires and gas were ra- 
tioned. 10—Service cen- 
ter is sponsored by Wey- 
mouth, Mass. !1—One act 
play aids Victory Loan of 

London, Ont. 








Saal 


HEME SAN JACINTO 
ALIFORNIA 
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eed 
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SLU e No. !2—Hemet—San Jacinte, 
S, *\ : . Calif., built a lift station for 
- nif , bad = soldiers. |!3—Millbury, Mass., 


sy ee ¥ sent packages to soldiers. 14— 


°NAT SH 

on Olympia, Wash., built a Serv- 
ANN ARBOR .Y ice Men's shelter. 15 — San 
} CHIGA ; Benito, Tex., opened a ‘'Serv- 
' : ice Men's" lounge. 16—Auburn, 
Ala., sponsored bond sale at 

Homecoming football game. 

17— Ann Arbor, Mich., re- 

ceived certificate for sale of 

War Bonds and Stamps at booth. 
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Serving Their Nation Through Kiwanis 


HAZLETON, PA., 
HOSTS AT BIG SEND-OFF 


first 


Forty-five young men, the en- 
listees to be inducted into, the Navy, 
were entertained by the Hazleton club. 


Phe luncheon was attended by several 
hundred businessmen, and they were ad- 


Lieut. J. J. Driscoll 
Lieut. Baden Powell of the Philadelphia 


cre ed by and 


Navy offices. 


The affair climaxed by having 


vorn into the Navy the 45 boys of the 


Was 


region, the recruits being from Hazle- 
ton and many surrounding towns. These 
bor 
last 


the club for their 
the 


gruests ol 
eal 


were broadcast. 


were 


civilian n and entire pro- 


of $50,000 for the year and prepared 
an appropriate tally board setting forth 
the weekly sales. 

The success of this activity can be 
gauged by the fact that the total sales 
for six months was $33,829, over half 


the amount decided upon for the year. 


SUCCESS IN A BIG WAY 
AT ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
“When 
in a big way at Ann Harbor call on 
the 


you want something done 


Kiwanis.” So. said secretary of 


the Chamber of Commerce. 

The selling of War Bonds and Stamps 
is where the Kiwanis Club of Ann Ar- 
what could be done in a 


bor showed 








NOUBLIEZ PaS LES NOTRES 


i _ 


prea 




















the top before noon. The high mark 
of $75,000, the anticipated goal, was 
passed and the final total showed that 
Kiwanis had sold $198,751 in bonds. 
Because of its success in helping 
Uncle the Ann 
presented with a_ certificate by the 
United States Treasury Department. 


Sam Arbor club was 


TAVARES, FLA., BRINGS 
“MOUNTAINS TO MAHOMET” 

Kiwanians at Tavares devised a plan 
to take the sting out of tire and gaso- 
line rationing. Tavares did not have a 
theater and the lack of gas and tires 
prevented folks from going to neigh- 
boring towns. 





As a part of its campaign to seli War Bonds the Kiwanis Club of Quebec secured the cooperation of retail merchants in setting up attractive booths and 


displays near each cash register so that customers could easily purchase War Bonds and Stamps. 


ASHLAND, KY., BOYS 
IN THERE PITCHING 

The Ashland club has been most ac- 
work. Seven of its fifty- 


seven members are now serving in the 


tive in war 
armed forces and twelve members are 
instructing civilian defense classes and 
As the 
club, before the war, had majored in 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work, it was felt that 
boys should be encouraged to aid in 
effort. The local 


inaugurated a plan for their carriers to 


are chairmen of various units. 


the war newspaper 
sell war stamps and the club assisted in 
this plan by offering a prize periodically 
to tl 


\fter a thorough study of the car- 


e carrier leading in stamp sales. 


rier boys’ sales a committee set a goal 


big way. When the club took over the 


selling of bonds, every member who 
could leave his work was on_ the 
streets at 9 A. M. The booths were 


supplied with stamps and application 
Children 


savings and adults 


forms for bond purchases. 


brought in their 
their check books. Each purchaser was 
given a tag saying, “I bought a War 
Bond today” and the bond was delivered 
to each person with the inscription, 
“Thanks for your purchase of this War 


fond,” signed Ann Arbor Kiwanis 
Club. 

The seven-foot thermometer in an 
office window, indicating the volume 


each hour, rose. rapidly and burst over 


Note the signs and posters in French. 


Rural movies solved the recreation 
problem in four communities, helped to 
swell the Underprivileged Child Fund 
and made lots of people happy. 

It was the idea of Kiwanian Burke 
Chester. Burke is Lake 
County Sanitary Engineer and his work 


Kiwanian 


requires him to show motion pictures 
many times a week in various parts of 
the county. The Health 
owned a film projector and Kiwanian 
Burke was informed that he could ob- 
tain this, with films. 


Department 


They now have a show in Tavares 


twice a week, and Kiwanian 


Ralph 
Arey takes the film to his home town 
of Montverde one night a week. ¥ 


~ 
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Tavares Kiwanians are proud of the 
fact that they have paid more than $60 
in federal taxes and in addition they 
have fitted out a permanent theater in 
an old hotel dining room. They have 
also laid aside a little sum for the Un- 
derprivileged Child Fund as well as a 
small surplus to handle emergencies and 
buy small items of new equipment. 

Instead of using many cars to take 
the people to the movies they use one 
car to take the movies to the people. 


IT’S JUST LIKE HOME 
AT WEYMOUTH, MASS. 

When the new Naval Air Base ar- 
rived at South Weymouth, the com- 
munity, realizing their town did not 
provide much in the way of amusement, 
decided that a service center was just 
about a necessity. Financially backed 
by the Kiwanis club, generously aided 
by the Rotary and Lions Clubs and 
many other organizations and individ- 
uals, the entire community pitched in 
to provide a real service center. 

The Girl Scouts Cabin was loaned 
for the duration, citizens contributed 
paint and labor; local plumbers and 
carpenters worked in the evenings and 
furniture, draperies, books and games 
were donated. Shrubbery was donated 
and planted by a_ local 
Even the school children did their part, 
raising money to buy records for the 


nurseryman. 


victrola. 

Many persons carry pledge cards 
with them and when asked “How can 
I help?” 
a card and the result is a cash con- 


they simply hand the inquirer 


tribution which is applied to the small 
overhead of gas, oil, electricity and 
insurance. The center has been popular 
from the very beginning. Raiding the 
icebox at all hours has been a favorite 
pastime for these boys who come from 
every part of the United States. 

The boys at the base are happy and 
that is the way the citizens of Wey- 
mouth like them to feel about this 
family-like center which has been built 
for them. 


VEGETABLES AND VICTORY 
AT ENGLEWOOD, CHICAGO 

From a barren, unpromising sandlot 
in the smoke-laden atmosphere of Chi- 
cago, the Englewood club under the di- 
rection of the Underprivileged Child 
Committee, sponsored a victory garden 
that surpassed all expectations. Of more 
value than the vegetables and flowers 
produced was the development of the 





Future naval aviators shown practicing self defense before a group of Kiwanians from Athens, Gaines- 
ville, Cornelia, Commerce and Monroe, Georgia, who visited the U. S, Navy Pre-Flight School. 


fine quality of independence on the part 
of the boy gardeners who earned their 
way to Camp for two weeks, as well 
as their membership in the Y.M.C.A. 
for the vear. 

The project attracted much favorable 
attention, not only from the South 
Planning Association, which awarded a 
plaque to the club, but also from such 
representative groups as the Office of 
Civilian Defense, the American Legion, 
Chicago Park System, the Garden Clubs 
of the city and the press. 


NO SCRAP, NO FOOD, 
FOR WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 

White Plains went to its attics, cel- 
lars and store rooms recently and se- 
cured beds, boilers and furnace pipes 
for their scrap drive. City trucks 
hauled 48 tons of metal, boosting White 
Plains’ total to 1,657,000 pounds. 

A 2300-pound sedan with a full set 
of tires topped the Kiwanis club dona- 
Schmidt. 
Kiwanian S. Homer gave a 40-year old 


tion, given by Charles R. 
phonograph: Kiwanian Stanton Nichols 
contributed half a ton of old radios he 
discovered when he moved into a new 
store. Kiwanian George Adams _ paid 
for his lunch with an automobile engine. 
Members who attended the luncheon 


without scrap were served beans, 


“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 
AT LONDON, ONT. 

Written, directed and produced by 
Kiwanian T. H. Yull of London, On- 
tario, a one-act play entitled “Third 
Reich versus Third Loan” proved to be 


an inspiration to Victory Loan officials, 
workers, and the public during the 
Third Victory Loan campaign. 

The scene was laid in a room in 
Wilhemstrasse, Berlin, and present were 
impersonators of Von Ribbentrop, Hit- 
ler and Goebbels in conference, with a 
Gestapo sentry standing guard. 

Besides being presented before the 
London club, it has also been given 
before seven other audiences and broad- 
cast twice over the radio, the second 
time in response to countless requests. 

Kiwanian Yull is past president of 
the club, a former lieutenant governor 
of the district and a member of the 
Canadian Authors’ Association. 


Raleigh, N. 


new Durham Life 


C.—A trip through the 
Suilding as the 
guests of J. R. Weatherspoon, treasurer 
of the company, and R. W. Kennison, 
resident engineer in charge of the 
building, was a feature of a_ recent 
meeting. The club adjourned 
luncheon to make the trip, going to the 


after 


top of the building for a bird’s-eye view 
of Raleigh, then back to home offices 
of the Durham Life Insurance Com- 
pany and then to the studios of Radio 
Station WPTF. 


Correction—Credit should have been 
given Springfield, 
Springfield, Illinois, for the 
“Big Problems at Springfield, Illinois” 
on Page 32 of the January issue. 


Missouri, and not 
activity 
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Dinner at Belmont 
By ALFRED LELAND CRABB 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers 


KIWANIAN has written an im- 
portant and an interesting book, 
“Dinner at He calls it “A 
Novel of Captured Nashville” and he 
has been able to write without bitter- 
malice, without losing 
He has made “Dinner 
at Belmont” as interesting to people of 
the North as to those of the South. 
There was a great story to tell and 
Nashville 


many 


Jelmont.” 


ness, without 


caste or face. 


Kiwanian Crabb has told it. 
1858 1865 


things, happy events, tragic events. One 


from through saw 
gets a glimpse of its romantic past and 
cannot help but be deeply moved by the 
destruction of a social order that rep- 
resented so much gracious living. The 
strife and the strain is seasoned with 
bits of humor that are really unique. All 
characters are interesting. It is a story 
one enjoys reading. 

It should be remembered that the fine 
old mansion house of Belmont still looks 
But Belmont 
is a school today and girls from many 


down from its high hill. 


states pass through that great hall where 
it a generation not so long dead graci- 
ous Joseph and Adelicia Acklen greeted 
And 


myrtles and magnolias on the lawn. We 


their guests. there are crepe 
have seen them. We will enjoy Nash- 
ville more from the reading of this book 
—and Nashville has always been one of 
our favorite cities. 

Ever know how the phrase “Old 
Glory” came into being? Well, it’s on 
page 215 of this book and after all it’s 
a surprising place to find it. 

Those of us who love the South can- 
not help but appreciate this little para- 
graph, sort of chosen at random: 

“That April had shouldered 
March aside earlier than the calendar 
A week ahead of time, the red- 
buds lifted great splotches of soft, sad 
loveliness in the Radnor and Harpeth 


year 


sh¢ ws. 


woods, and when they began to wane, 
the dogwoods unfurled their banners of 


gleaming white. In the thickets the wild 
plum broke into such felicity of bloom 


as though there existed nowhere a 
world where angry men crouched to 
spring upon one another. All the days 
were clear warm days, and the country- 
side throbbed with bird-song.” 

You will like this book with its 
stories of “The Land of Used-to-Be.” 

Oh, yes, one would think about coffee 
in connection with Nashville. Here’s 
something to ponder: 

“At the head of the table where the 
coffee service rested upon a tray of 
beaten silver sat Ida Foster, ‘the pret- 
tiest girl in Nashville.’ Once Felicia 
Porter had made an epigram that had 
passed into the lore of Nashville’s coffee 
pouring circles. ‘Show me a lady pour- 
ing coffee and I’ll tell you whether she’s 
a lady.’” 


None More Courageous 
By STEWART H. HOLBROOK 
The Macmillan Company, Publishers 


EADERS of The Kiwanis Maga- 

zine know Stewart Holbrook. 
Articles by him have appeared from 
time to time and they have been im- 
portant, well written articles, worthy of 
appearing in the best magazines on 
earth. Readers of The Kiwanis Magazine 
will be, therefore, mightily interested in 
his latest book “None More Courageous” 
in which he has collected the wartime 
bravery careers of twenty men or 
groups of men. 

Of particular interest to Kiwanians 
is the chapter on Alexander Ramsey 
Nininger, the first man to be awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor in 
the present war. We wish Mr. Hol- 
brook had been in possession of a few 
more peacetime facts about Nininger 
and had listed him as from Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Florida, instead of Gainesville, 
Georgia, for it was in Ft. Lauderdale 
that Nininger became a member of the 
Kiwanis-sponsored Key Club while at- 
tending high school, and those who 
knew him best feel that his Key Club 
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experiences had much to do with fitting 
him for the schooling at West Point 
and the development of the fighting 
instinct which gave the young second 
lieutenant, seven months out of school, 
the ability to kill around 25 Japs at 
Bataan. It’s a thrilling chapter, that 
one on Nininger. 

They are all in there, the outstanding 
heroes, at least the ones listed up to the 
time the book was prepared. Every 
chapter is a thriller, every chapter a 
story by itself. 

—M. S. H. 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT’S 
LAST WORK is an anthology he had 
prepared for service men entitled “As 
You Were.” His final book like his 
final radio broadcast was a contribu- 
tion to the war. He waived all royal- 
ties to the book and had planned to 
administer the distribution of the Vik- 
ing Press’ profits to the various welfare 
organizations. 

® 
BEST SELLERS 
The New York Times list of best 
selling books is as follows: 
FICTION 
The Robe—Lloyd C. Douglas 
The Valley of Decision—Marcia 
Davenport 
Mrs. Parkington—Louis Bromfield 
The Song of Bernadette—Franz Werfel 
Wide Is the Gate—Upton Sinclair 
Rivers of Glory—F. van Wyck Mason 
The Prodigal Woman—Nancy Hale 
Look to the Mountain—LeGrand 
Cannon 
Crescent Carnival—Frances P. Keyes 
Time of Peace—Ben Ames Williams 


NON-FICTION 

Our Hearts Were Young and Gay— 
Skinner and Kimbrough 

See Here, Private Hargrove — Marion 

Hargrove 

Suez to Singapore—Cecil Brown 

Report from Tokyo—Joseph C. Grew 

They Were Expendable—W. L. White 

Lee’s Lieutenants—Douglas Southall 
Freeman 

Social Insurance and Allied Service— 
Sir Wm. Beveridge 

Queen of the Flat Tops—Stanley 
Johnston 

Van Loon’s Lives — Hendrik Willem 
van Loon 

The Mediterranean—Emil Ludwig 


NEXT MONTH'S REVIEWS 
MacKinlay Kantor’s “Happy Land” 


will be reviewed next month as will 
Dorothy Thompson’s “Listen, Hans.” 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 
to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Q. What is the victory farm award 
that Kiwanis is sponsoring in many 
communities and about which I heard 
over the radio the other night? (Club 
Member ) 


A. A citation that Kiwanis clubs 
are presenting to farmers who meet a 
suggested list of goals for raising food 
products in an all-out effort to win the 
war. 


The citation takes the form of a 
weather-proof placard that is fastened 
in a prominent place at or near the farm 
entrance. The activity is a part of a 
larger Kiwanis club program that gives 
active support to the wartime work of 
their farm neighbors and further ce- 
ments a friendly rural-urban _ rela- 
tionship. 





Q. Cana club still submit its Victory 
Membership Goal even though the date 
(January 20) mentioned in the bulletin 
for filing this information is now long 
past? (President) 


A. Yes. The emphasis placed on 
January 20 by the International Com- 
mittee on Classification and Member- 
ship in their December bulletin as being 
the date when the Victory Membership 
Goal of every club “must” be sent to 
the General Office and to the district 
secretary, qualifies the importance and 
necessity of early action rather than any 
set deadline. Kiwanis Needs Manpower. 
More manpower of the same _ high 
standards it has enjoyed in the past to 
continue and to accelerate the work it 
is doing in home front activities. By 
all means send in your club’s Victory 
Membership Goal. Even if a club should 
miss the first period there are still two 
others extending over the balance of the 
year, 


Q. How soon should club delegates 
be elected for the International Conven- 
tion, June 22-24, 1943? (Club Secretary) 


A. The Constitution and By-Laws 
state, “They shall be elected by any 
chartered club in good standing not 
less than sixty (60) days prior to the 
date of any Annual Convention.” We 
suggest your club elect their delegates 
and alternates early this year. 


Q. Is there any special form of mem- 
bership card provided for members who 
are transferred to Military Service Mem- 
bership? (Secretary) 


A. Yes, a very attractive and fit- 
ting form of membership card is avail- 
able for all who are reclassified as 
military service members. The card 
pays tribute to the fact that the mem- 
ber is in the service of his country and 
bears the 1943 theme of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, “Victory! By United Effort 
—By Individual Service.” 

For presentation purposes the special 
membership card is enclosed in a larger 
decorative card which records the name 
of the member, expresses to him the 
good wishes of his fellow members and 
bears the date it was presented. This 
card provides for the signature of the 
club president. 


Q. Our club is faced with the prob- 
lem of maintaining programs that fea- 
ture the type of speakers we have had 
in the past. We recognize it is a condi- 
tion brought about by the war and one 
that must be pretty general. What has 
the General Office to offer as a substitute 
in the way of practical programs? (Pro- 
gram Chairman) 


A. Your question is timely. The 
problem you raise was anticipated with 
the result that an entirely new Manual 
on the “Principles for Program Plan- 
ning” has been compiled. A copy oi 
this new manual was sent to each club 
president early in February for him to 
present to his program chairman. This 
manual provides for program technique, 
panel discussions, serial programs, spe- 
cialties and stunts, and sources of pro- 
gram material. 
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GOLDEN RULE WEEK 
April 19-25 


U.S..CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 25-May | 


NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 
May 2-8 


"| AM AN AMERICAN" DAY 
May 16 


EMPIRE DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
May 23 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
June 27-July 3 


DOMINION DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
July 5 















Photo courtesy Newsday 
The Kiwanis Club of Hempstead, Garden City and 
Mineola, New York, holds its meetings on time 
and with good attendance. Gasoline rationing helps 
bring Victory nearer and Kiwanis helps make ra- 
tioning successful. Here is a group of the boys 
going to fheir meeting in their good old Tally-Ho. 
The banner on the side reads ‘Kiwanis Meets 
Today." 


OUR MEN NEED BOOKS 


The book you’ve enjoyed pass 
along to the men in uniform. Leave 
it with your club secretary. 

1943 Victory Book Campaign 
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Who’s Who In Kiwanis 


Kiwanian A. C. Turner of Hunts- 
ville, Texas, is warden of the Texas 
’rison System and probably the young- 


est warden in the United States 


Modesto, California, is proud of 


Kiwanian Ralph M. Browne, lieuten- 
int governor in 1941, who was elected 


issemblyman of that district. 


Vice-President Reed C. Culp of Salt 
Lake City is Eminent Commander of 
Utah Commandery No. 1 Knights 


lemplar. 


\n interesting contribution to citizen- 
ship, leadership and public affairs is 
noted in the Legislative Review and the 
by the 
Legislative Committee of the Tllinois 


Record published 


Legislative 
Chamber of Commerce. These are pub- 
lished while the state legislature is in 
session. Chairman of the Legislative 
(Committee is Corwine FE. Roach, an In- 
ternational trustee and past district gov- 


ernor, 


Meadows 


Louisiana, immediate past governor of 


(,eorge \ Shreveport, 
the Loutsiana-Mississippi-West Tennes 
ce District, has been elected vice-presi- 


dent of the Goodwill Industries. 


Kiwanian Roy IF. Cooke, governor of 
the New England District in 1941, has 
heen re-elected president of the National 


Wood Turning Manufacturers. 


VOU THKE TeE Shiu FoR 
Pomowosy 


3 
LS 3 





J. Talbert of Co 


lumbia, Missouri has been re-elected as 


Past Governor T. 


president of the American Pomological 
Society. This is Kiwanian Talbert’s 


third term, 


The National Association of Dyers 


and Cleaners has elected Kiwanian Leo 


Soukup, Omaha, Nebraska, president. 


Poughkeepsie, New York, has elected 
Kiwanian William H. Schrauth, Mayor, 
for his second term. Mayor Schrauth 
was president of his club in 1937. 


The Silver 


sented to Kiwanian William E. 


Jeaver award was pre- 
Gilliam, 
former lieutenant governor, Ohio Dis- 
trict. 


Rev. Wilburn C. Campbell of All 
srooklyn, New York, 


has been selected as the National Execu- 


Saints Church, 


tive Secretary of the Presiding Bishop’s 
Committee on Laymen’s Work. This 


» 


is a great honor for Rev. Campbell. 


Kiwanian James Morris, 1936 gov- 
ernor of the Minnesota-Dakota District, 
has taken on the important job of Chiet 
Justice of the North Dakota Supreme 
Court. Congratulations to James Mor- 
ris, North Dakota, and to the Supreme 
Court. 


One of seventy-five meritorious serv- 
ice certificates awarded by the National 
Association of County Agricultural 
\gents at their annual convention in 
Chicago in December was awarded Ki- 
wanian Warren (Pat) O'Hara, Green- 
field, Indiana. For the past nine years 
he has been chairman of a committee of 
the NACAA and the past three years 
of which was chairman of the publicity 
committee. He was previously honored 
by the NACAA with the first issue of 
the magazine “The County Agent” dedi- 
cated to him as the originator of the 
magazine. O’Hara has previously been 
presented honors by the Indiana Can- 
ners’ Association for contribution to the 
canning industry in Indiana, and one of 
IS all time 
\wards” presented by the Agricultural 


“Distinguished Service 
\lumni of Purdue University for his 
contribution to the improvement of In- 
diana agriculture. O’Hara 
served as president of his club in 1941 


Kiwanian 


and secretary in 1942, 


The new mayor of Huntingberg, In- 


diana is Kiwanian John = Struckman. 
Kiwanian Struckman has been secretary 


ot his club since 1940, 


Past International President George 
H. Ross of Toronto has been elected 
Lieutenant Grand Commander, which is 
the second ranking officer in the Scot- 
tish Rite jurisdiction in Canada. Past 
President Ross is a Thirty Third De- 
gree Active Scottish Rite Mason. So 
far as is known Past President Ross is 
the only Kiwanian who is an Active 
Thirty Third (there are a number of 
Honorary Thirty Third Degree Scot- 
tish Rite Masons in Kiwanis) and an 
officer of one of the three great juris- 
dictions, 





Kiwanian Manly Clark, former lieu- 
tenant governor and secretary of the 
Massillon, Ohio, club since 1941 hadn’t 
missed an installation ceremony of his 
club in fifteen years. But this year he 
had to attend via stretcher to receive 
his twelve year tab, inasmuch as he has 
been confined to his home as a result of 
an accident during the holidays. 


Past Governor Austin E. Kress, of 
the Indiana District, has been named 
chairman of the Air Port Committee. 
He will select the site and work out 
details for Terre Haute’s new million 
dollar Airport. 


The Downtown St. Louis club is 
proud of the honor conferred on their 
member Carl J. Reinecke who was pre- 
sented with a beautiful Naval Officer’s 
ornament insignia of the U. S. Navy by 
Commander Kenneth C. Huffman. The 
honor was in recognition of the results 
obtained in a drive for recruits for the 


navy. 


Kiwanian J. Bruce Potter, the new 
president of the Harlan, Iowa club, is 
serving just twenty years after his 
father, Kiwanian T. H. Potter, served 
his term of president during the club’s 
first year of organization, 
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The World’s Largest Goes to War 


spacious, luxurious Grand Ballroom, 
with its crystal chandeliers, went 68 
mess tables. 

About half of the boys who move in 
here will become radio operators as- 
signed to bomber crews, and the major- 
ity will finish aerial gunnery school 
before outfits. 
Their exact number is a military secret. 


joining bombardment 

In radio operating classes they study 
telegraph and telephone systems, air- 
craft identification and radio net opera- 
tion. They learn how to send and re- 
ceive a minimum of 20 words a minute 
in Morse code at the 
Coliseum, Chicago’s historic convention 
hall a few blocks away. 

In former private dining rooms and 
in classrooms in the old Exhibition 
Hall, the students learn how electricity 
is created and handled, how receivers 


in classrooms 


and transmitters operate, and how to 
install and repair all types of aircraft 
radio equipment. 

Commander of the school is Brigadier 
General Albert I. Sneed, fresh from 
nine months of warfare in the southwest 
He wears the Silver Star for 
“superior leadership” in two flying for- 


Pacific. 


tress raids against Jap bases last May. 
General Sneed relieved Brig. Gen. 
Arnold N. Krogstad, who left in De- 
cember for a new post at Miami Beach, 
Florida. 

The new general is impressed with 
the necessity of hardening all soldiers 
He that radio 
operator-mechanics also. be 
trained as self-sufficient fighters, who 
can stand any climate, cook, wash their 
clothes and dig slit trenches. General 
Sneed has stepped up the physical train- 
ing programs so that an obstacle course 


for combat. believes 


should 


will be constructed, and retreats for 
the whole military personnel are held 
nightly in Grant Park. 

Big as it is, the Stevens is but one 
part of the Technical Training Com- 
mand radio school. It also includes the 
Congress Hotel, the Coliseum, and the 
Flectric Garage. Additional units are 
the Wetten Building, which houses the 
quartermaster corps; the Chicago Beach 
Hotel, now the station hospital; and the 
Fighth Street Theater, post theater. 

Other students under General Sneed 
are the air mechanics attending the 
Aeronautical Institute, meteorologists in 
training at the University of Chicago, 
and aircraft instrument experts attend- 


(From page 10) 


ing the Chicago School of Aircraft In- 
struments. Hundreds of other schools 
are spread over the United States, for 
it takes ten men on the ground to keep 
one pilot in the air. 

The four Chicago schools have their 
own 16-page weekly paper, appropriately 
named “Skylines.” It is published, 
printed and distributed at no expense to 
the Army by Thomas F. Meyers, Jr., a 
civilian. 

To get the most out of the available 
equipment, classes at the former Stevens 
are run on a three-shift, 24-hour, seven- 
day week basis, although students have 
one day a week “off.” The graveyard 
shift rolls out at 5:00 p. m., and has its 
“evening meal” at 7:30 a. m. Each of 
the two day shifts is divided into three 
sections which have reveille and other 
“calls” 15 apart each 
other to prevent traffic jams in cor- 


minutes from 
ridors, mess halls and elevators. 

First section, first shift, gets up at 
5:15, turns in at 9:15 in the evening. 
First section, second shift, sleeps until 
7:00 and retires at 11:00. But the Army 
runs on a 24-hour clock, so these times 
are 0515 to 2115, and 0700 to 2300. 
Fvery student gets a daily hour of 
physical training, usually drilling and 
exercising in Grant Park. 

On the 14th floor of the connecting 
service building are five bowling alleys, 
where the “permanent party” personnel 
have eight teams in inter-squadron com- 
petition. Students the pin 
activities because they must study in the 


aren’t in 


evening. 

Here also are billiard and pool tables, 
and a soda fountain. Chicago’s first 
Army hostess, Miss Ruby Richardson, 
presides over another recreation room 
with magazines, free stationery, cards, 
and games. In her room you might find 
three pianos, a radio, four card games 
and six bull sessions all going at once. 

Capt. James J. McGoohan and Capt. 
Walter D. Oberholtzer are post chap- 
They 
services in the Eighth Street Theater, 
both Catholic and Protestant. 

A recent civilian visitor was Capt. 


Zack Mosley of the Civil Air Patrol, 


lains. conduct regular chapel 


creator of the comic strip “Smilin’ 
Jack.” After inspecting the school he 
said he would use the material he 


gathered as a basis for new episodes in 
the adventures of Smilin’ Jack. 


Yes, Chicago has lost its world’s 
largest hotel. But it has found a new 
pride, a greater pride. 

Chicago is proud to be “home” for 
these men of the radio waves. It’s proud 
to see them come swinging in fast- 
stepping columns up Michigan Boule- 
vard from the Coliseum, books under 
their the 
cocky Air Corps Song to the skyscraper 
tops. Through fog and murk and the 
black of night, radio brings our airmen 
back safely. These men are the eyes, 


arms, heads high, rolling 


ears and voice of U. S. air might. 
And brother, if you don’t believe that 
“Nothing stop the Air 
Corps,” please don’t go near the former 
For if you do, and the boys 


can Army 
Stevens. 
find it out—you may be changing your 
mind in a hurry! 


Capital City 


Committees 


With the thought in mind that Ki- 
wanis can best serve its governments, 
those of the United States and Canada, 
by taking advantage of the splendid 
personnel of the clubs of its capital 
cities there have been appointed com- 
mittees from the Clubs of Washington, 
D. C. and Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

These committees will act as clearing 
houses through which many questions 
and problems and propositions can be 
handled by the government bureaus and 
Kiwanis International. 

The committees are composed of the 
following : 

Washington, D. C. — Raymond F. 
Garrity, W. Herbert Gill, Dr. Oscar B. 
Hunter, Frank L. Peckham, Lewis T. 
3rueninger, Edgar Morris and Martin 
T. Wiegand. 

Ottawa, Canada—H. Stanley Hig- 
man, Chairman, Charles H. Hulse, D. 
Roy Kennedy, Joseph I. Phillips and 
Ivor G. Reece. 
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Spokane, Washington, Victory Committee with part of 600 books collected at club luncheon. Left to 
right: Ray Lessard, chairman, Roderick Jones and S. J. Gassman. Every member contributed at least 
one book during the luncheon, 


Your Books Have Gone to Sea, 


Mr. Jones 
By Robert Carse 


AUTHOR OF 
EDITOR'S NOTE: Robert Carse, 
author and newspaperman, on assign- 
the Writer's War Board, 
shipped aboard a merchant vessel as an 
able-bodied seaman to bring back first 
hand facts about the merchant marine. 
His ship was part of the convoy to 
Vurmansk, and he was later in the first 
convoy to North Africa. 
tions on the literary tastes of fighting 
mien therefore especially timely. 
“There Go the Ships” ts on the ap- 
proved list wssued by the Council of 
Books in Wartime. 


ment from 


His observa- 


are 


HAT’S a soldier to do 
when he has time off in the 
Solomon Islands? What’s a 
sailor to do when his watch is over on 
board ship? 

\t times like these men are acutely 
conscious of the passage of time and 
the need to do something to fill up the 
hours. At times like these a 
good book is worth more than its weight 


~ 


passing 


in gold. That’s why I can’t urge you 


too strongly to give your books—your 
good books—to the 1943 Victory Book 


Campaign. 


THERE GO THE SHIPS" 


The reason I stress good books is 
that this drive, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Library Association, the American 
Red Cross and United Service Organ- 
izations took a poll of the literary likes 
and dislikes of men in the service. As 
was to be expected, since today’s fight- 
ing forces include men from every walk 
of life with every 
ground, their tastes are varied. But on 
one thing they all agree: they don’t 
want silly, sentimental novels suitable 
only for discussion in an old ladies’ 
home. 

On December 15 last, I watched 
American and French troops march in 


educational back- 


a parade together down the Boulevard 
de la Gare in Casablanca and I noticed 
how determined their faces looked and 
how purposeful their eyes were. That 
look told me that they want to read 
only the best books in their spare time. 

On board the ship, I took a poll of 
the reading tastes of my shipmates and 
this is what I found they liked: “The 
Grapes of Wrath” by John Steinbeck; 
Ambassador 
China” by 


“Mission to Moscow” by 
Davies; “Red Star Over 
Edgar Snow; “Dawn Breaks” by F. C. 
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Weiskopf; “Russia’s Fighting Forces,” 
and “Only the Stars Are Neutral.” 

Surprisingly, the ship’s library had 
many calls for “Leaves of Grass” by 
Walt Whitman and Webster’s “Tower 
Dictionary and Atlas.” 

That men in the barracks have book 
leanings along the same line is speci- 
fically shown in a report I read at the 
Victory Book national headquarters in 
New York City. The report came from 
Private First Class Milton J. Stephens, 
in charge of the Marine Barracks Post 
Library at Pearl Harbor who said that 
he had a waiting list for such contem- 
porary books as: Pierre Van Paassen’s 
“Days of Our Years,” Winston Church- 
ill’s “Blood, Sweat and Tears,” “Rev- 
eille in Washington,” “Berlin Diary,” 
Hemingway’s “For Whom the Bell 
Tolls” and John Gunther’s books. 

From that list, it is easy to see that 
officials know what they’re talking about 
when they say: “Ours is the readingest 
Army and Navy in the world.” From 
that list, too, you can get a pretty good 
idea of what books you folks on the 
home front should contribute for men 
on the fighting fronts. 

The 1943 Victory Book Campaign 
has for its slogan: “The book you want 
te keep is the book you ought to give.” 
I can’t improve on that. I believe it 
with all my heart. We don’t send them 
second-rate guns or third-rate food. It’s 
only right that they get first rate books, 
too. As a further guide to you in your 
selection, you might send them books 
of popular biography, fiction and non- 
fiction on the best seller lists; sea, ad- 
venture, western and mystery yarns; 
even humor in cartoon and fiction form. 

And now, having made your selection 
of books, you’ve only half done the job. 
It isn’t complete until you take them 
to your nearest public library. There, 
they will be sorted, packed, and sent off 
to the men. When you have done that 
—especially when you have included a 
book that you particularly prize—you 
can really begin to feel that you have 
a personal stake in the war. Get your 
books to the library today. 


IErnest L. Lucas Retires 
as Field Representative 


RNEST L. LUCAS, since 1925 
a field representative for Ki- 
wanis International, has de- 
cided to leave the railroad trains and 
bus lines and the hotels 
and restaurants (good, bad and _ indif- 


motor cars, 














sda alae sake 
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Ernest L. Lucas. 


ferent) of the great territory we know 
as Kiwanis America and partake of the 
sunshiny pleasures and joys that await 
him in his home in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. 

During his years in the field he made 
a very real contribution to citizenship, 
community upbuilding and leadership. 
No man could have built and assisted 
in building all of the clubs to Ernie’s 


credit without having been of real serv- 
ice to the organization and of the hun- 
dreds of communities he visited. His 
work in recent years has been mostly 
in the New York District where a fine 
string of clubs reflected to his credit 
and, of course, to the loyal and inspired 
district 
worked with him. 


officers and members who 

One thing about Ernie he was will- 
ing and anxious to live and work 24 
hours a day for Kiwanis. He was an 
organization ambassador and he suc- 
cessfully tried to give more than he 
took. 
and stronger because of his efforts. 


Consequently Kiwanis is richer 


Ernie—“Sunshine Lucas” they called 
him, was brought into the organization 
by the late George W. Kimball when 
the latter was manager of the Depart- 
ment of Extension. Ernie and the pres- 
ent managing editor of The Kiwanis 
Magazine were placed under contract 
the same week in 1925 by Mr. Kimball, 
both men going into the field the same 
week, one traveling west, the other 
south. 

Ernie chose Southern California as 
his home and has joined his son in 
business there. His residence is 629 N. 
Citrus Avenue, Hollywood, California. 


Pete Says It With Flowers 


CC IVE her one dozen roses,” 
add a strand of pearls 
and a big box of delicious 

candy. 

And that’s exactly what they did at 
the General Office of Kiwanis Interna- 


tional on Friday, January 22 when Mrs. 
Mae Oswald, Bureau Supervisor, De- 
partment of 
twentieth year of faithful service to Ki- 
wanis. Mae is the second girl in the 
General Office to achieve this fine rec- 


Records, celebrated her 





"On behalf of the International Board,"" says International Secretary Peterson, ''l present these roses 


to you.’ 


Secretary Peterson registers his pleasure in presenting them and Mrs. Mae Oswald shows how 


pleased she is to be on the receiving end of the lovely flowers. It was a happy occasion, 
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ord, Martha Trautman having preceded 
her by one year. 

The Fountain of Youth has nothing 
on the Kiwanis General Office. Mae 
sheds her years so well that when it 
became known she had been around for 
20 years, it caused a sensation. Mrs. 
Oswald wants it known that she is still 
good for another 20 years. More power 
to her. 

In 1923, this Viennese girl, entered 
the portals of General Office, then lo 
cated in the Mallers Building. She was 
hired on a temporary basis as stenog 
rapher for circulation department, 
which, at that time, was part of the 
Magazine Department. Later she be 
came the regular department stenog 
rapher until the vear 1926 when she 
was given the title of general utility 
girl, another step up. 

In 1932, up to the present date, Mae 
has been Bureau Supervisor in the De 
partment of Records keeping member- 
ship records and data along with the 
magazine mailing lists, up to date 
There are details galore in this phase 
of Kiwanis records and, of course, typ 
ists must be accurate. Mae has the job 
of seeing that their work is accurate 

Mae has a pet hobby, sewing—and 
she’s quite adept at it too. 

Mae wishes to thank President Me 
Alister, members of the Board, Kiwanis 
staff men and all her co-workers for 
remembering her. 

So congratulations again, Mae, make 


it another twenty ! 


Prepare for Convention 


\ST, present and future tenses 
have to be used in writing this 
month’s article on the twenty- 
eighth annual convention of Kiwanis 
International. The dates, as previously 
announced, are June 22 and 24, and the 
headquarters will be at the Palmer 
House. 

While Kiwanis International will be 
the sponsor, and there officially is no 
official host club, the Kiwanians of Chi- 
cagoland deem themselves responsible 
from a hospitality and service stand 
point and under the chairmanship of 
Raymond S. Blunt, past district gover 


Twenty-Eighth International gather- 

ing to be held June 22-24, in Chi- 

cago, with Palmer House as Head- 

quarters. Program details discussed 

by Board. Chicagoland Kiwanians 
send greetings. 
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‘ 
WoO ne 


at present chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Resolutions, a 


committee of all ¢ hicago clubs will be 


on hand to “help, aid and assist.” 

\t a meeting of the board of direc- 
thi 

decided to support unstintedly the 


Chicago club held recently 


fort of the Chicagoland committee 


nd participate in all hospitality and 


ervice activities. 

It is the first time in all Kiwanis his- 
tory that there has not been an official 
host club. Even the first convention 
was held with the Cleveland club as 


official host. The president of the Cleve- 
land club instructed the secretary of the 
Cleveland club to 
convention and the convention was held. 

Wartime re the 


whelming desire of all Kiwanians to 


end out a call for a 


trictions and over- 


live within wartime travel and other 


this a 


and 


restrictions has made stream- 


lined wartime convention those 
present will be delegates, delegates-at- 
large, District Boards of Trustees and 
any others by special invitation whose 
presence is deemed essential to the suc- 


All Kiwanians 


who happen to be in this section at con- 


cess of the convention. 


vention time will of course be welcome. 

At the meeting of the International 
Board of Trustees held in late Febru- 
ary, before this issue of the Magazine 
went to press, but too late to prepare 
the 


gram plans were adopted and other con- 


editorial material for issue, pro- 


vention activities planned. These will 
be printed in the April issue. Chairman 
of the Board Committee on Convention 
Program is Corwine E. Roach, Spring- 


field, Illinois. 


Mutual Aid Among the Americas 


(From 


out certain recommendations of that 


toric achievement in cooperative ac- 
the Americas. Among the 
propo als of the 


recommendation that the Americas un- 


tron 


among 


Rio meeting was a 
s 


ertake, in accordance with their indi- 
vidual capacities, cooperative health and 


anitation measures. These were in- 


tended primarily to support develop- 


ment of economic resources. It was 
recognized by the men at Rio that much 
of this development would have to be 
in tropical materials, such as rubber, 
imports 
The 


this 


to replace losses of tropical 


from the Far East and elsewhere. 
men at Rio understood, too, that 
deve lopment could proceed only in con- 
junction with modern sanitary measures 
to protect workers in humid, hot areas 
to the South. 

It should be emphasized here that our 
largely are in 


neighboring republics 


tropical or semi-tropical regions, al- 


though some of their chief urban cen- 
ters are at high altitudes with temper- 


ate climate. But the immense Amazon 


Basin, for instance, largely is lowland 
country. To the Amazon we now turn 
for inereased production of rubber, 


vegetable oils and other products to 


augment supplies for war industry. 


Health and sanitation work, for tropical 
and semi-tropical regions, was recog- 
indis- 


the Rio conference as 


pensable to the development of hemi- 


nized at 


sphere resources, 
health 
was set up in the Office of Inter-Amer- 


So a and sanitation division 


ican Affairs to undertake projects with 


page 7 ) 
Amer- 
work 


authorities of the other 
The health 


had to get under way quickly to prepare 


health 
icas, and sanitation 
for the tens of thousands of additional 
workers required in rubber, fiber and 
other strategic industries. 

To provide a more flexible medium 
for operations in the field, the Institute 
Affairs 


for 


Was set 
the 
The organization of the institute par- 
allels that of the De- 
partment of the office. 


Already this institute has become one 


of Inter-American up 


aS a vehicle work. 


corporate 


Basic Economy 


Coordinator’s 





John C. McClintock, Ass't. Coordinator, 
American Affairs, 


Inter- 
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of the major vehicles for mutual aid 
among the Americas. It has been created 
in wartime but its work should live and 
benefit the peoples of the Americas long 
after Hitler and his satellites have been 
crushed; 

For planning in the basic economy 
program has taken into consideration 
enduring benefits which might result 
from wartime projects. The principle 
is the same as in the building of a new 
steel plant for war use. After the war, 
the plant will remain as an addition to 
productive facilities. It may then he 
used for the long-range goal of raising 
living standards and making every-day 
life of the common man better in terms 
ct health, nutrition, culture. 

Today scores of projects in the fields 
ot health, food, emergency rehabilita 
way in most of the 


tion under 


American republics to the South. 


are 


Projects range from a large health 
and sanitation program in the Amazon 
Basin to road-building in Honduras. 
health 
of the development of rubber and other 


The Amazon program is part 


tropical resources in that vast area. 
Road-building in Honduras has been 


started by the emergency rehabilitation 
division to cushion the loss of banana 
exports until workers can find jobs in 
production of strategic materials. Like 
health and sanitation projects in the 
Amazon, road-building in Honduras 
makes welcome additions to the coun- 
try’s improvements. 

In Central 
transportation is the key to internal 


America, particularly, 
rade and better living standards. With 
good roads, the people of Central Amer- 
ica can extend internal interchange of 
This 


in part their dependence upon imports. 


goods and _ services. will relieve 
As long as outside supply sources re- 
main closed, these countries must think 
in terms of greater self-sufficiency. And 
the United States must lend a helping 


the Good 


Neighbor and to expedite readjustment 


hand, as an obligation of 

of production for Western Hemisphere 

needs. 
Under 


the Americas are getting to know each 


the basic economy program, 
other better and to understand common 
problems. Many technicians skilled in 
tropical medicine, food supply, emer- 
gency rehabilitation have been assigned 
by the Institute of 
Affairs to work with authorities and 


Inter-American 
technicians of neighboring republics. 
Side by side these men learn to work 
together for a‘common goal—victory 


in war and then improvement in living 
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conditions. The will to pull together for 
mutual aid, in other words, takes on 
hemispheric scope. It is now well under- 
stood among the 275,000,000 people of 
the Western Hemisphere that, to win 
this war and retain their freedom, they 
must pull together. 

United States war industry cannot 
easily dispense with the minerals of 
Mexico, rubber of the Amazon, bauxite 
of the Guianas, tin of Bolivia and other 
the forests and 
mines of the other Americas. Nor can 
the other without the 
credits, the machinery, the technical 
skill, the wealthy markets of North 
It is a common economic des- 


vital products from 


Americas do 


America. 
tiny as compelling as the common ideals 
of the Americas for freedom, for oppor- 
tunity to pursue their own initiative in 
creating a new world civilization. 
When victory is won, building this 
new world of freedom must continue. 
It must carry on in just such ways of 
mutual aid as the Americas are follow- 
ing in time of urgent need. Health, 
food, road-building projects, extension 
of internal trade are just as beneficial, 
if not more so, in peace as in war. War- 
time experience in what can be achieved 
through mutual aid among the Amer- 
icas should stand as an impelling lesson 


when the military battles are over. After 
the war the mosquito fighters of the 
Amazon, the road builders of Central 
America, the food growers of Northern 
Brazil, sanitation workers of the trop- 
ics may become peacetime soldiers in the 
inter-American armies of progress. 
Nature provided the Americas with 
unequalled abundance. Today that abun- 
The Amer- 
icas have joined in cooperative action 
as never before to make this natural 
war 


dance serves well in war. 


abundance count in terms. of 


strength. The Rio program is a monu- 
ment to a growing consciousness among 
the Americas of what can be accom- 
plished by unity of purpose and action. 
That capacity to work together con- 
tributes to the fast-increasing produc- 
North American fac- 
tories which depend so heavily upon 


tion of arms in 


materials from our neighboring repub- 
lics. It is justifiable to hope, and to 
expect, that after the war these lessons 
in mutual aid might be used for further 
advances in the 
Western Hemisphere. As our neighbors 
move We have 
learned this in the grim test of war. 


living standards of 


forward, so do we. 
We should remember it when the time 
comes to readjust our habits to the ways 


of peace. 


The Treasures of Darkness 


(From page 15) 


life. 


sunshine makes a desert.” 


The Arabs have a saying, “All 
You cannot 
grow anything where the sun is always 
shining, unless other forces are brought 
to bear. The same thing is true in the 
climate of the spirit. In order to get 
insight into ourselves and our friends 
it is necessary to go through the dark- 
There is a ministry there that 
we neglect at our own peril. When 
the sun is blotted out, and the wind 
blows chill, and the darkness of frus- 
tration is thick about us, then 
people for the first time find themselves. 


ness. 


some 


The darkness develops their characters. 

Those of us who have read the story 
of Marie Antoinette will recall that she 
was a silly frivolous girl, but had also 


a good deal of grace and charm. She 
flitted about amid the pleasures of Ver- 
sailles, like a graceful butterfly. But 


when revolution broke upon her, her 
world of tinsel playthings fell to pieces 


and she faced calamity. Then she 


turned out to be a very courageous 


woman. Character had been underneath 


all the time, but it took the storm to 


out. Her biographer says, 
“Hitherto, she had played with life and 
never wrestled with it, but now in the 


bring it 


face of so formidable a challenge her 
energies answered the call to arms.” 
Defeat may serve as well as victory to 
shake the soul and let the glory out. 
Dark and difficult days can bring out 
the best that is in us. We 
like that kind of a world,*but we must 
remember that where there is no hard- 


may not 


ship, there is no hardihood; no fight, 
no fortitude ; no suffering, no sympathy ; 
no pain, no patience. Behind every 
great virtue there is a corresponding 
difficulty. This fact is written all over 
the face of human life. I saw an illus- 
tration of it recently when in one of 
those road side restaurants, “If you find 
your steak tough please pass out quiet- 
ly, this is no place for weaklings.” And 
our world is no place for weaklings. It 
calls for courage and the power to see 
life through. 

The great insights of mankind have 
the 
days, but from chaotic days like these. 


not come from smooth and easy 


4! 


Most of the world’s literature 
sprang from what Ernest Raymond has 
called, “the hurt of highly sensitized 


souls.” 


great 


Our sweetest songs were born 
of sadness. Our greatest poetry came 
It was out of dense 
Milton lifted 


their strains which will never die. It 


out of the shadows. 
darkness that Dante and 
was not in the hours of placidity and 
ease that men built a Chartre Cathedral, 
or painted frescoes in a Sistine Chapel, 
or wrote a Constitution in Independence 


Hall. 


These things are the treasures 


of darkness. In a recent discussion 
group someone asked, “What was it 
that gave us men like Oliver Cromwell, 


David 


sooth, and Jerry MaCaulay ?” 


Abraham Lincoln, Livingston, 
General 
The question is worth pondering. What 
did give us such men? Civil wars gave 
Lincoln; the 
Living 


us Cromwell and dark 


continent of Africa gave us 
ston; and the city slums gave us Booth 
and MaCaulay—hard places every one 
of them. The soft and sunny corners 
where lazy people doze in placid com- 
fort never produce such men. The qual 
ities in human life we like best grow 
in soil with a strange admixture of 
darkness. You cannot make man strong 
on cream puffs. He needs the discipline 
of the darkness to develop the nobility 
of his life. 

Among the treasures of darkness are 
the life. In 


times of danger we are driven together. 


deeper relationships of 
People come closer to one another when 
burdened with a common grief. There 
is a strange uniting power in suffering. 
Tennyson, in one of his little songs, 
“The 
husband and wife who found love once 
at the the little child 


they “lost in other years.” The memory 


Princess,” tells of the estranged 


more grave of 
of that cutting sorrow made them one 
again, 

Something like that is at work in 
our nation and the United Nations now. 
Class distinctions are seen as the stupid 
things they really are. Just as a quarrel- 
ing, bickering family will unite to meet 
intrusion from the outside, so the people 
of the United Nations find their unity 
in the struggle against the forces of 
paganism. When I was a boy the horses 
would frequently. be left to graze in a 
lush pasture. Bach horse would go in 
his own direction eating all over the 
lot. 
would gather in a group for mutual 


3ut when a storm came the horses 


warmth and stand with their heads to- 
gether. Human beings are like that. 


Prosperity, ease, comfort, throw indi- 
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viduals and classes apart. But when 
trouble comes we feel how tightly we 
all are woven into one human fabric. 
Disaster teaches us that “we are mem- 
bers one of another.” We are all bound 
the life. 


Old differences are submerged in a sea 


together in same bundle of 


of sorrow and peril. As a prominent 
Englishman said recently, “Evacuation 
is mixing us all up.” A_ heightened 
sense of belonging to one another comes 


to people who share a common distress. 


On the day before the battle of 
‘] rafalgar, Lord Nelson called a con- 
ference of the senior officers of his 


fleet, and noticed the absence of Cap- 
tain Rotherham, who commanded the 
flagship of Admiral Collingwood. Nel- 
son inquired of Collingwood the reason 
of Rotherham’s absence, and received 
the reply that they were not on good 
terms with each other. “Terms,” said 
Nelson, “not on good terms with each 
other!” The conference stood adjourned 
while he sent for Captain Rotherham, 
and when he appeared Nelson led him 
to Collingwood, and bade them consider 
the long line of ships on the horizon, 
the combined fleets of France and Spain 
“Look,” 
enemy. Shake hands 

In the face of their 


common peril, they shook hands and 


action. he said. 
the 


like Englishmen.” 


ready for 


“Yonder is 


became comrades again. 

In these desperate days when we are 
facing a common enemy this is no time 
for hatreds, misunderstandings and 
divisions. We are dependent upon each 
Every man must stand in his 
To select a time 


like this for selfish ends, whether as in- 


other. 
place and be true. 


dividuals or as groups, is little less than 


treason. We can meet the heavy respon- 
sibilities and dangers that are ahead 
only by recognizing our deeper rela- 
tionships. 

Among the treasures of darkness too, 
are the deeper resources of faith in the 
living God. I do not see how a man 
can keep his chin up these days with- 
out that. 


wars din in our ears until we are dis- 


When wars and rumors of 


tracted, how can we keep going unless 
we know what the psalmist knew when 
he said to God, “Thou shalt hide them 
in the secret of Thy presence from the 
pride of man! Thou shalt keep them 
secretly in a pavilion from the strife 


of tongues”? Can we turn off the 
tragic news and be in the stillness of 
God’s secret pavilions? Do we know 


that deep source of sustaining power? 
General MacArthur cabled the follow- 
ing request to the minister of Christ 
Church in Little Rock, Arkansas, “At 
the altar where I first joined the Sanc- 
tuary of God, I ask that you seek divine 
guidance for me in the great struggle 
that looms ahead.” It is vastly reassur- 
ing to know that this great man is find- 
ing courage and power to live in the 
deep resources of his faith. 

The best way to keep our heads these 
days is to bow frequently before the 


eternal God in whose Presence the 
vision clears and the mind regains its 
poise. When Woodrow Wilson took 


the oath of office in the dark pre-war 
days of March, 1917, he chose to lay 
his hand on the Bible opened at the 
forty-sixth psalm. There you find these 
calming and subduing words, “Be still 
and know that I am God.” 
a few of the values which constitute 


These are 


“the treasures of darkness.” 


Supplying the Nation’s Coal 


(From page 13) 


electric exploder, and the coal comes 
down. In less specialized and old-fash- 
mines, the all the 
work, including undercutting with a 
pick, drilling by hand, and the blasting 
with black powder and fuse. 

And now, the visitor asks, where is 
the miner’s shovel ? 

He just doesn’t have one, in a fully 
mechanized Instead, he has a 
coal loader. Rotating scoops reach out, 
grab the coal and elevate it, perhaps to 
a coal car, or perhaps to a belt or a 
chain conveyor, which, in turn, may 
carry the coal either to coal cars, or to 
a larger “mother” conveyor, which car- 


ioned miner does 


mine. 


ries it all the way to the outside and 
the “tipple.” Where it might take a 
shovel-wielding miner an hour to load 
a ton, a machine can do it in three or 
four minutes. The machines are usually 
run by electricity, but in a few mines 
they operate on compressed air, releas- 
ing it, for ventilation purposes, after it 
has produced the required power. 

The modern mine is filled with tele- 
phones. The keeping in 
touch with operations, knows just when 


dispatcher, 


the tracks are clear, and gives instruc- 
tions to the motorman. This is a sim- 
plification, for in the larger mines, the 


system would do credit to the New York 
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Central. In smaller mines, there may 
be only one locomotive, and no system 
at all. But in other mines, among the 
largest, conveyors may completely elim- 
inate all tracks and mine railroads. 

When the coal gets to the outside, its 
“education” begins. For coal must stand 
a dozen tests today. First, it must make 
enough heat when it burns. It must 
burn quickly. It must either “coke,” or 
refuse to do so, depending on the use. 
It must have a low-melting ash for some 
purposes, a high melting ash for others. 
It must have just the right quantity 
— as small as possible — of ash and 
moisture. 

So, in the tipple, the coal is crushed 
to the right size, and the smaller sizes 
sifted away and sold for other purposes. 
The coal goes through equipment de- 
signed to eliminate the heavier “slate,” 
which will not burn. 

Once the coal is fully prepared, it is 
laid in big 50 to 120-ton coal cars as 
carefully as a mother lays her baby 
down for a nap. For the correctly sized 
coal must not be broken or crushed to 
dust by rough handling. The big cars, 
known as “gondolas,” are rushed to 
keep the nation’s wheels running and 
the nation’s homes heated. 

When the miner gets to the outside 
of the mine, after his seven allotted 
hours, and his five days, which may 
soon be extended to six, he either gets 
in his car, or walks to his home. 

He is likely to have a large family, 
and most of his boys, including those 
who go to the universities, come back 
to coal. 

In the olden days, an ambitious miner 
of “today” was likely to be a coal pro- 
ducer, “tomorrow.” Many of the mine 
owners at the present time had fathers 
who swung picks. The coal, in West 
Virginia, at least, is largely owned by 
Eastern capitalists, who receive a royal- 
ty ranging from 10 to 25 cents per ton 
for it, and who will lease to any able 
person. 

There is a possibility of more such 
success stories, for the demand for fuel 


’ 


is sharp, and many “wagon mine” pro- 
ducers are trucking their coal to the 
nearest railroad, and shipping it to the 
steel mills, for instance. The operators 
do not have to worry about marketing, 
because the “coal sales agency” does 
this, occasionally advancing money when 
needed, and usually exacting a broker- 
age fee of seven per cent. 

Most miners will not rise to owner- 
ship status, however, because they often 
make more money than their immediate 
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bosses or supervisors, and are unwilling 
to accept a curtailed income, even if it 
leads to more responsibility and ex- 
perience. 


Prospects for Industry Varied 

Prospects for the industry, beyond 
the war, are mixed. Nylon uses coal 
as a raw material; and synthetic rubber 
of both the butadiene and nuprene types 
can be made from it. These, however, 
would absorb only a small fraction of 
the total output, and this is likewise 
true of the dye and plastic industries. 
The present war-created shortage of oil, 
combined with the coming depletion of 


oil reserves—there is enough coal in 
the United States for the next 3,000 
years at least—is a favorable sign. Pos- 
sibly the most favorable is the recent 
invention of a process which, by com- 
pletely eliminating all ashes, will solve 
the ash and the smoke problem; and 
will make it possible to use “colloidal 
fuel”—a mixture of the purified coal 
fluid the 
nation, and perhaps in its automobiles. 





in form—in oil burners of 
And, of course, there is always the 
trump card—hydrogenization of coal in- 
to oil, although the process at present 


is too expensive to be competitive. 


Winkie 


BY SERGEANT HAROLD BREITNER 


Public 


Relations Office, 


San Bernardino 


Army Air Depot 


HIS is the story of Winkie, 
a dog. He is not a great dog, 
for no one knows about Winkie 
and the things he does but his owners, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. V. Trevillyan, of 2094 
Waterman Avenue, San 
California, and a few of their friends. 
He is called Winkie for no other reason 
but that he winks. 
Why does Winkie deserve mention 
at all? Well, it might be because he is 


Bernardino, 


the grandson of the famous Rin Tin 
Tin. But it isn’t. Winkie is a unique 
dog in his own right. He weighs ninety 
pounds now, though only two and a half 
years old and not yet full grown. Of 
course, he is alert, intelligent, friendly 
and unusually obedient. But the same 
Winkie’s 
claim to fame is based on a super-sense, 
which enables him to do the things he 
does. 

Who else has a dog that can be 
trained to spot a plane? And where 
will you find one that will play with 


can be said of most dogs. 


an orange as your dog might with a 
ball, soften it, peel it, then eat it. Winkie 
does. Winkie loves oranges. He’d be 
a valuable helper to have around your 
garden, too. When you have had 
enough of the back-breaking job of 
pulling weeds from your petunia patch, 
all you would have to do would be to 
call Winkie and say, “Winkie, there's 
a weed,” and he’d pull it. If his first 
try brought up just the top, you would 
just continue with, “And what about 
the roots, Winkie?” and he’d dig them 
out. 

Although he is the proud possessor 


of five Blue Ribbons awarded for best 
of breed (German Shepherd) and two 
special trophies, all won at American 
Kennel Club shows, we maintain that 
Winkie isn’t a great dog. He is just an 
ordinary pet brought up in an ordinary 
way, and he will remain like that unless 
someone some day persuades his owners 
to permit him to make of Winkie what 
Lee Duncan, the late Rin Tin Tin’s 
owner, made of that famed cinema star. 
And Winkie can do it, too! 





Winkie, grandson of Rin Tin Tin of movie fame, is 
buff with a black mouth and trim. He's two and 
one-half years old. 
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Kiwanians Meet, (not beat) 
Gas Rationing 


If you have business trips to make to town 
try and arrange them for Tuesday afternoons 
or evenings and remain over for the Kiwanis 


dinner.—Doylestown, Pa. 


Members who have to drive from their 
place of business to an eating establishment 
may as well drive to the Putnam. For the fel- 
lows within a mile of the hotel, the walk will 
acod for them.—Norwalk, Conn. 


l 
noe 








Arrangements have been made with "Bud" 
Merrill the 
South Paris directly at 12:00 noon, he on 


gesture, will pick up all along the route. The 
p p g 


to bring Norway Kiwanians to 


meeting will be closed at 1:15 in time for 
the returning bus to Norway. 


—Norway-Paris, Maine. 


Arrangements are being made with the 
Bus Company to pick us up for the Ladies’ 
Night Affair—Geneva, N. Y. 


Inasmuch as some members from each town 
usually have to make at least one trip a day 
to Southern Pines, it was felt they could 
time the trip on Wednesday to bring other 
with and them back 
when they finished their business. 


—Southern Pines, N. C. 


Kiwanians them, take 


. we find ourselves having been ruled 
out of our meeting place, but we have been 
graciously taken care of by the ladies of the 
Boundary M. E. Church . We 


been able to secure a permanent meeting 


have not 


place at the moment, but have several spots 
in mind that will be located so you can stop 
in on your way home from work." 


—North Baltimore, Md. 











We'll walk down to the Sunset on Tuesday, 
What 
an award to the Kiwanian walking the greatest 


and meet you there. say, we offer 
number of miles each month. 


—Lakewood, N. J. 








LUN ONE a 


Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 





New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 








EDGEWATER BEACH nore. 


5300 Block 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 


on 
Lake Michigan 





1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 














Hot OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


A sutificient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand. 





- HOTEL ts 
> VANCOUVER : 
: KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS : 
= VANCOUVER, erirish COLUMBIA : 





Cleveland's Host 


to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 
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HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 











Be Me 


KIWANIS | Zrveada 


Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 440 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
’round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 


| Canadian Pacific Hotels | 





Mens sR sem S111 es 
In New York—!t’s 


HOTEL MeALPIN 


Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 
John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 


Broadway at 34th Street 
MSM SMU SMU SMM SL Se 


Dhe 


A mw A“ CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
Ca in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
aii § 300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS oo 


SSCL UIT UNDA TELA NNTE 
ITU SHS) 







AIR -CONDITIONED 











In Albuquerque, N.M. 


¢ Kiwanis Meets at ° 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


¢ Wednesday Noon 

















coor 








CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
Where the 


PBB BBP PPP PPP PPD PPP PPP PP PP 


) 
) 
) 
Kiwanis Club meets , 
a 


jTrorrrrrrrorer 
4 
PPO 





The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R 
Past President, Boston Kiwanis Club 














A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
J. S. WALZ, MANAGER 











IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 


A DeWitt Operated Hote! 


Vv. C. MURPHY, THEO. DeWITT, 
Manager President 








DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 














bl KIWANIANS MEET AT 


HOTEL SYRACUSE 


RY HEART OF 
—E NEW YORK 





In THE VE 
upstat 


James F. Gilday, Mgr. 600 rooms from $3 
SYRACUSE * NEW YORK 















THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS: 


Distt in clion 


“fe HOTELS OF 
: a 
ee rel i Sas 
i) 








WELCOME KIWANIANS! 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar and Euclid 


SAINT LOUIS 


Jules Diekroeger erty Cosmos 
Catering Manager General Manager 





West End Club aes wn Town “Club 





PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PEE 


} KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
in 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Robert Treat Hotel 


50 PARK PLACE 


PPP PE EEE EEE EEE EEE EO OO IO DD DP 


- 


Perr rr rrr er 


The 








ws KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
in the NATION'S CAPITAL 


SINGLE ROOMS —~ om $4 © DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 














: ARLINGTON 
> 


m HOTEL and BATHS 


HOT SPRINGS “7 ARKANSAS 
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—THE DANIEL BOONE 


Charleston, oom 
lati f tengo eo ral lo ud spe ak 
West Virginia's er. 89 bedroo ne and all p ao 


ely ait condi 


ntains bath, circ 


newest and most space comp) 
modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 


ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 








HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 











his ** HOTEL 
qt MemP"” PEABODY 
"*South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. 














Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 











ke ° f y) Springfield, 
Mass. 

nia TO te Where Kiwanians Meet 

tality and service Each Wednesday Noon 


FRED W. PEVERLEY 
Gen’! Mgr. and Kiwanian 


400 Absolutely Fire- 
proof Rooms. 











HOTEL FONTENELLE 


WHERE KIWANIS MEET 


CZ MASS 
Dx 
Buy U. S. 


War Stamps 
and 


Bonds 
Ww 
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ies I'm going to hit right from the 


shoulder, starting now. 


“Out there, our boys are fighting, and they're 

falling. Not one or two at a time » pic ked off by 
a nice clean bullet. But fifty at a time in the 
roaring, flaming hell of a shell burst. 


“Out there, they aren’t walking around inclean 
white uniforms on neat decks. They’re running 
and slipping around on the bloody heaving 
fanks of a carrier foundering in a sea of oil 
with her guts torn out. 

‘“They’re not lying in cool, immaculate hospital 
beds with pretty nurses to hold their hands. 
They’re flat on their backs on cold steel taking 
a smoke and waiting for a doctor to get through 
with the seriously wounded. 


“Out there, they’re fighting and they’re fall- 
ing but they’re winning! And get this straight 
—they’re not complaining. But I want you to 
know what they're up against. I want you to 
know they look to you to give them in your 
way the same full measure of help and devotion 
they get unasked from their own shipmates. 
“And youcan help them—by giving generously 
tothe Red Cross. 

“Tf you had seen the faces of men pulled naked 
from the sca as they received kit bags and 
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cigarettes handed out on the spot by Red Cross 

Field Directors—you’d know what I mean!” 
% # # 

On every front the Red Cross presses forward. 

Each day, the need increases for your support. 

Your Chapter is raising its Second War Fund 

in March. Give more this year—give double 


if you can. 





THE RECORD SIN 


For the Armed Forces — More than one 
milhon and a half service men have received, 

through the Field Staff, practical help in personal 
problems. The Red Cross is with them in train- 
ing and at the front. For morale and recreation, 
over one hundred Red Cross Clubs have been 
established for overseas troops. There are more 
than five thousand workers in the field. 


Civilian Relief —About sixty million dollars 
in war relief has been administered in every 
allied country. Food, clothing, medicinal supplies 
have gone to Great Britain, Russia, China, Africa, 
for Polish and Greek refugees, and many others. 

Thousands of packages to prisoners of war 
have been safely delivered through cooperation 
with the International Red Cross in Switzerland. 





CE PEARL HARBOR 


The Home Front —Training our people to 
meet the needs of war. Millions of First Aid 
Courses. Hundreds of thousands trained in Home 
Nursing and Nutrition Courses. Thousands en- 
listed as Nurses’ Aides and in Motor and Canteen 
and Staff Assistant Corps. 

More than one million and a half blood dona- 
tions through Red Cross collection centers and 
the distribution of the life saving Plasma wher- 
ever ne eded. 

Chapter Production rooms from coast-to-coast 
providing surgical dressings for the wounded, kit 
bags for the fighters and tons of clothing for relief. 


The Red Cross record in this war is one that 
we Americans may well be proud of—and support. 








Your Dollars help 





AMERICAN 





+ 


This space contributed by the Publisher 


make possible the 





RED CROSS 
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A Kiwanian Goes to War 


BY LITTELL ROGERS STONE 


Vice President, Stone College, New Haven, 
Connecticut and Member 
Kiwanis Club 


ES, I’m in the army, as many 
of our members are, and have 
been for several months. It’s not 
such a bad life if you live through it, 
after the first three floor 
scrubbing, hikes, guard duty, kitchen 


months of 
police, masonry and architecture. Hav- 
ing started at the bottom and literally 
climbed the ladder step by step through 
the many seeming torturous stages of 
privateship to the status of corporal, 
my reactions may seem quite interest- 
ing in comparison with those who step 
into the commissioned ranks and learn 
from the corporals what to do. 
Recently, I went home on furlough, 
the first one, and attended our Kiwanis 
luncheon. I looked to this 
meeting with great anticipation as I 


forward 


was anxious to meet old friends again. 
I told the men the following story, heard 
here at camp, which seems to express 
my sentiments and I hope yours. 

“In the ancient days of Greece there 
was a man known as the ‘wise man of 
the oracle,’ who could solve all prob- 
lems of the day and in whom all men 
put their trust and confidence. But as 
is always the case there was one indi- 
vidual who thought he could outsmart 
the oracle. He planned as follows. He 


New Haven 


would catch a small bird and hold it in 
his hand with only the tip of the tail 
showing. Then he would ask the oracle 
what he had in his hand. The answer 
would naturally be ‘a bird.’ Then he 
would ask the oracle if the bird was 
dead or if it were alive. If the oracle 
said dead, he would open his hand and 
the bird would fly away. If the oracle 
said that little 
bird to death and thus trap the oracle. 
So he went out and caught the bird and 
carried it meticulously up the mountain- 
side. As he approached the oracle he 
covered the bird carefully with his hand 
and just left the tip of the tail showing. 
He then said, ‘Oh, Wise Man of the 
Oracle, what have I in my hand?’ The 
oracle, of course, responded, ‘a_ bird.’ 
Then he asked ‘Is it dead or is it alive?’ 
The oracle looked at him steadily for a 
moment and then replied, “THAT MY 
SON DEPENDS ON YOU’.” 

The armed forces need your support, 
your thoughts and your prayers. We 
are fighting for a better way of life— 


alive, he would crush 


“a way for peace,” through the “Gate- 


way to Happiness.” Are we to succeed 








in crushing hatred, jealousy, fear, sacri- | 
fice ?—“THAT MY SON DEPENDS | 
ON YOU.” | 
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SERVICE 
aWle 


Honor the members of your 
club now serving with the 
armed forces. A club serv- 
ice flag—one star for each 
man in army, navy, marines 
or air corps, in tribute to 
their patriotic service. 


Beautiful Service Flags 
available in all sizes. Also 
individual flags for homes. 
Write today for free illus- 
trated catalogue and prices. 


DISPLAY 


YOUR 






U.S.Flags 


Ask for price list on U.S., 
Allied and Church flags. 
Tear out this ad. Write 
today. 


FAIRCRAFT CO., Dept. K, Rock Island, Illinois 





Recorded Laugh Riot! 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN, Ace Humor- 
ist—Speaker—Entertainer, will make 
a record to fit your own club, ‘‘rib- 
bing’’ 20 or more of your members with 
very funny gags and anecdotes. Play 
this 2-sided, 12-inch record at your banquet or 
meeting and hear ‘em roar. It’s new! It’s 
different! It’s inexpensive! Send for details, 


nh 
Chicago, 411. , 





Axel Christensen Recording Service 
Suite 35, Kimball Bldg., 





OSCOOSHSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSOSHSSOSOSSSSOSOSSE 


Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 


of Book-length manuscripts, ete. Prompt, scholar- 
ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material ordered. No disappointments.  Testi- 
monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
you want your speech or paper to occupy. Free 
circulars furnished, cs 
Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 

@ 705 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLOG. DEPT K.. MONTREAL, CANADA @ 
PITIIIIIIIII Iii iii ih 


eecesceesoooesooeese 
Seeceseesesooossooosoen 








WISCONSIN’S FINEST CHEESE ... 


Why Shop in Stores for Gifts Which Are Now Off the Market? You can please both young and 
old, individuals, or families with these tasty cheese gifts. 
they are priced so economically that you can afford one for all your friends. 


Gifts for Factory and Office Employees—Any one of these four packages listed make splendid em- 
A 5 percent discount is allowed for 5 


ployee gifts. 





Fully aged Swiss selected 
for fine flavor and texture. 
Made in famous Green 
County. You'll be delight. 
ed with the superb qual- 
ity of this fine cheese for 
your own consumption or 
as a gift. Packed in cor- 
rugated shipping container. 


5 Ibs. 


Heart of Swiss Cheese, No. 2 














Net Weight Approx. 
Postpaid 


ime. 


The boxes are big and generous looking, yet 


or more packages shipped to one address at one 
Greeting cards bearing name of sender 
will be enclosed. 


Gift Box No. 1 
This box contains 8 liberal portions of Wisconsin’s FINEST 
CHEESE: Swiss, Brick, American, Baby Gouda, Mel-O- 
Pure, Blue, Kaukauna Klub and Swiss Gruyere. 
———, . Weight 
4 s. 


$2.90 





No. 3—Choice Shelf-Cured Brick 


Approx. 5!/, Ibs.—Postpaid 


$2.25 





No. 4 Cured Swiss Approx. 2!/2 Ibs.—Postpaid 


(Same as No. 2) 


$1.50 





Remit with order. 





$2.75 


Your order will be promptly shipped. 
We reserve the right to substitute cheese of equal quality and price 
only if forced to do so by market conditions. 


SWISS CHEESE SHOP 


MONROE, WISCONSIN 
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SPEECHES sabest, Teatutentic ° 
. t ‘ fide ‘ 
woches For Every Occa a collecte $1.50. Put 
fa $150. ¢ wit 


i) ible Speak 
h Instant Parliamentary 





\fficer*® Handbook 


* 
fe, $1.5 
J Oo K E Gg + grand r ‘3 . eros pr papers and 
’ Lg aater 
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INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. 
36 East 22nd Street, N.Y. C. 








SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, etc. 19” 
front x 18” high x 18” deep. A piece of 
furniture that most every club an 

for the convenience of speakers. 

Deek is built with shelf for extra 
papers, books, ete. Finished with rub- 
ber honed corners. Light, compact 
and sturdy. 

Deeks are made only as ordered, and 
require two to four days for delivery. 
Each $5.00, 





Secretary catalog of club supplies now ready. 
SOLE GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 
505 S. Wells St., Chicago Wabash 2070 










EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges . Flags & Banners- Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


Rh RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 




















PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 918 F. 
St., Washington, D.C. Many years’ 


practice U.S. Courts and Patent Office. 
T0 SADDLE 


FRE HORSE OWNERS 


Why pay fancy prices for sad- 
diery? Write for FREE Catalog 
that has saved real money for 
thousands of horsemen. Describes 
over 400 popular items of English and Amer- 
ican ‘tack.’ I ship saddlery on approval. 
Write today. Wiesenfeld Co., Dept. 52-E, 
112 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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They Like “Rabbit Food” 


(From page 11) 


when we were right young, men called 


salads “rabbit food” and generally 
didn’t go for them. However, nowadays, 
without shame or apology the big, hairy- 
chested munitions workers dive into the 
salads and destroy tons of rabbit food 
every day. They eat carrots as heartily 
as that big mean rabbit in the Merry 
Melodies animated cartoon feature of 
the movies. But the women have to be 
coaxed. They are much more apt to 
fill up on a rich soup and a starchy, 
sweet dessert. 
For luncheon men will eat meat, 
cooked vegetables, a salad, a wedge of 
pie and coffee or milk. Men drink lots 
of milk nowadays. That’s a pretty well 
balanced meal. However, the women— 


who should know about balanced diets 














do not choose their food nearly so in- 
telligently as the men. No one knows 


why or probably ever will, because 
nobody will ever understand women! 
Which brings us back to where we 
started. This eating business is funny. 
Perhaps we should worry a little more 
about our own diets, see that they are 
properly balanced. The scientific han- 
dlers of food for our armed forces will 
take care of them, and the dietitians in 
the munitions plants will look after the 
workers. All the rest of us on the home 
And 


don’t pass the spinach, Junior, because 


front should look after our own. 


we heard a lecturer say and offer to 
prove it, that spinach isn’t any better 


than a lot of other vegetables. 





Our Roll 


of Honor 





Lt. James R. Ross, Quebec, Ontario, 
who met his death at Hong Kong pre- 
vious to its fall in 1941. 

Lt. John M. 


Johnson of Longview, 
Texas, was killed in action in the Solo- 
mons on October 26, 1942. 

Virgil 
diana. 
immediate past president of the Vin- 


Eikenberry, Vincennes, In- 


Kiwanian Eikenberry was the 


cennes Club. 


Lieutenant A. J. Ebersole, Corbin, 
Kentucky 

Captain James C. Smith, Ardmore, 
Oklahoma 

Lt. Commander C. Ted Baker, 
Bakersfield, California 

Lt. L. W. Hunter, Athens, Ohio 

Charles W. Andrews, Springfield, 


Ohio 





Du Memoriam 





Wilton Woods Shuhaw of Santa 
Rosa, California, who died recently, was 
secretary of his club in 1934 and 1935, 
was elected lieutenant governor in 1936 
and 1937. He again served as secretary 
from 1937 through 1942. 

The Louisiana-Mississippi-West Ten- 
nessee District is grieved by the death 
of J. L. Taylor as is the club at Gulf- 
port, Mississippi. Kiwanian Taylor was 
one of the oldest members of that dis- 
trict and served as lieutenant governor 
in 1923. He was also the president of 
his club in 1921. 

Ben McCracken, Perry, Florida, Past 
President 

C. Edwin 
Past President 

John Stewart Dobyns, Weatherford, 
Oklahoma, Past President 

George W. Papesh, Kellogg, Idaho 


Q 


3Jeman, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 


Edgar L. Wade, Halethorpe, Mary- 
land, Past President 

Ervin C. Foltz, 
Past President 

Dan F. McKenna, Kelso, Washing- 
toi, Past President 


Bremen, Indiana, 


Tom Nelson, Los Angeles, California, 
Immediate Past President 

Edson P. Elitharp, Watertown, New 
York, Past President 

Alexander Brownlee, Hammonton, 
New Jersey, Past President 

E. R. Dunlop, Mason City, Iowa, 
Past President 

Samuel H. Winklebleck, Redwood 
City, California, Past President 

Milton E. Gee, Victoria-Kenbridge, 
Virginia, Past President 

Dr. M. A. Boyes, Parkersburg, West 
Virginia, Past President 
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NO CLUB SHOULD Be WITHOUT 
A COPY 


Are the first 25 years the hardest? 
Here is the history of the first quarter 
century of Kiwanis International. Not a 
dry, uninteresting catalog of dates, but a 
lively, human interest chronicle of this 
venture in fellowship and good citizenship 
which every Kiwanian will find it enter- 
taining to read. 





BE 
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PRESENT YOUR PUBLIC 
LIBRARY WITH THIS HISTORY 


Not only should every Kiwanis 
Club own a copy of “We Build,” 
but present one to its public li- 
brary as well, and publicize the 
fact. Your Kiwanis Education 
Committee will find this history 
of great help in planning its pro- 
grams and activities. Some clubs 
are using this volume as a gift 
when giving special recognition 
to outstanding Kiwanians for 
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See Page 87 


| _ KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








112,500 up 


That Much and More are Needed for the Job Ahead 





150 HP is a lot of power for an automobile 
2000 HP engines help make our planes superior 
4000 HP pulls the streamliners at a fas’ clip 

54000 HP drives a warship at high speed 


112,500 High Principled Kiwanians will set the 
pace in civilian war effort 


MILITARY SERVICE—an honor for many 
HOME FRONT SERVICE—a must for all others 


THE ARMY must march—march—march 
WE CAN walk to a Kiwanis meeting 


TROOP TRANSPORTS are not luxurious 
WE CAN ride the street-car and bus 


SHIPWRECKED MEN make room for another on the raft 


WE CAN make room for another member in our car 


FIGHTING MEN do not always have sugar or coffee 
WE CAN do without these at Kiwanis meetings 


KIWANIANS are engaged in every phase of Home Front 


Service and will carry on in spite of all difficulties 


“A MAN OF COURAGE IS ALSO FULL OF FAITH” 


KIWANIANS have courage to meet the present and faith in the future 











